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Behind the By-Lines 


In these momentous, almost catastrophic, 
days, imperative current problems vie with 
long-range fundamental interests of man- 
kind. The immediate problem is to win the 
war so that there may be a world in which 
honor, freedom, humane culture, intellec- 
tual integrity, good-will and fundamental 
democracy may exist and thrive. To this 
end every effort must be directed. On the 
other hand, it is of no less importance that 
the fundamental principles underlying our 
national way of life be taught and main- 
tained. Education is charged with the two- 
fold responsibility of contributing to victory 
on the battlefield, but no less with the 
obligation to keep burning the flame of zeal 
and passion for a learned and educated 
people who, by training and attitude, may 
be equipped for the no less important tasks 
of peace and prosperity which will follow. 
In this issue a wide range of subjects shows 
the breadth of interest and the many-sided 
viewpoints of our authors. 

The leading article, by Henry W. 
Holmes, indicates the concern which many 
have for the problems of adolescents. The 
subject is Youth and the State in War and 
Peace. This paper grew out of the discus- 
sion of a workshop group in the Harvard 
University Summer Session in 1942. The 
author was for twenty years Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education and is now 
chairman of the University Committee on 
Educational Relations of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the Laureate chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi. What Have These 
Honor Students Achieved? by H. F. 
Moore, Research Professor of Engineering 
Materials at the University of Illinois, was 
given as the Honors Day address at the 
University last May. Dean J. H. Hilde- 
brand, of the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence of the University of California, advo- 
cates a modification of generally prevailing 


attitudes towards basic education in a 
thoughtful article, 4 Liberal Education for 
Use. 

What opinions do students hold of Edu- 
cation courses? Harry T. Jensen furnishes 
the answers so far as one course is con- 
cerned, in his intensive study, T’hree Thou- 
sand Students Evaluate an Education 
Course. Leonard Covello, principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
York City’s newest secondary school, writes 
of 4 Community-Centered School and the 
Problem of Housing, In it he describes the 
work of his own school. He is a leader in a 
development in his school which correlates 
and integrates the work of school and com- 
munity, a pioneer in a movement which 
the dean of a leading school of education 
has declared will be perhaps the outstanding 
educational advance of the next generation. 
“Louise Purwin, a recent graduate of Leland 
Stanford University, who majored in jour- 
nalism, paints a striking word picture of life 
in a foreign section of a great American 
city in An Old Street in a New World. 
E. A. Cross, for thirty-five years professor 
of English and for nine years dean of the 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, writes a vigorous statement of 
principles in his 4 Five-Point Educational 
Program. Andrew W. Hunt, Director of 
Student Welfare at Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, presents an article, 
Child Accounting—Its Value from a 
Pedagogical and Administrative Viewpoint. 
A member of Alpha Nu chapter, Gordon 
Severance a senior at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he is United Press editor for 
the Stanford Daily, chooses as his subject, 
W alt W hitman, Experimentalist. The final 
article describes a new development in edu- 
cation in the armed forces. Roland A. 
Browne, the author, editorial assistant of the 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Youth and the State in War and Peace 


Henry W. Hotmes 


HE NAZI state relies on one im- 
"Faien assumption—the bland belief 
that people in the mass can never see 
beyond their noses. Lie to the masses, 
Hitler says; keep lying to them; they 
will take it. Work on their petty hates 
and personal greeds; give them an out- 
let in the Jews for all the little venoms 
gathered in their struggle for existence; 
feed them on the myth of race superior- 
ity; assure them that democracies are 
rotten, that the conquering Fascist power 
will let the “Aryans” lord it over 
groveling and inferior nations; and then 
convince them, if the nations they attack 
are not so easily defeated, that they are 
surrounded by a ring of plutocratic vul- 
ture-peoples bent on eating out their 
noble flesh. All this will make them 
fight. This is the way, especially, a state 
should treat its youth. 

The theory seems to work. Morale 
among the Nazis shows no sign of crack- 
ing. The Russians tell of thousands 
killed and wounded in attacks on Stalin- 
grad. The German prisoners taken in 


the Libyan warfare are described as 
“silent, sullen”; and the saboteurs who 
landed on Long Island seem to be in 
much the same condition: nothing has 
disillusioned Nazi fighting forces or the 
fairly well-informed behind the German 
lines sufficiently to make a difference. 
Hitler can count on the people he has 
fooled. No doubt the military power he 
was allowed to build up and exhibit to 
amazed and admiring multitudes ac- 
counts for part of that fatuous fidelity 
by which he is now supported. Certainly 
his dramatic and continuing victories 
must appear to the ordinary German 
mind to be ample proof that his general 
view of things is sound. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Nevertheless it was 
the Nazi morale-building, the Nazi “psy- 
chological warfare,” which prepared the 
ground for all the lessons to be learned 
from the Nazi successes. What Hitler 
has done to bend, mould, form, and 
command the minds of Germans—and 
of Fascist sympathizers all over the 
world—is astounding. His use of propa- 
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ganda, schooling, and every other means 
of influencing the young and public 
opinion generally—his great public 
spectacles of every sort, espionage in all 
its refinements, and the utterly ruthless 
application of force at the right places— 
will always remain a textbook for 
tyrants far more useful than Machiavel- 
li’s famous treatise. It is hardly to be 
supposed, in fact, that if and when the 
United Nations win this war there will 
be any considerable number of the Ger- 
man people who will even see in Hit- 
ler’s defeat a basic refutation of his 
gospel. The final failure of a dream that 
almost got itself realized leaves those 
still bemused with their dreaming who 
once gave themselves completely over to 
its cloudy glories. Hitler has proved 
that a modern nation, amply schooled, 
supposedly capable of self-determina- 
tion, may be drugged by lies. 

The theory of the democratic state, on 
the other hand, rests squarely on the 
conviction that the people as a whole can 
tell right from wrong. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s profound aphorism is the rock 
bottom of the democratic faith in popu- 
lar government: “You can fool some of 
the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool all 
the people all the time.” Has Hitler 
proved that Lincoln was an innocent 
sentimentalist—in modern slang, a sap? 
Has he shown that democracy is built on 
sand? Will democratic morale and 
democratic effort turn out to be so weak 
that confidence in majority rule has to 
be regarded as a confidence misplaced, 
untimely, and unwarranted? 

It would be easy to argue that the 
answer to these questions depends on 
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the outcome of this war. In one sense, 
certainly, it does. For all practical pur- 
poses, a victory for the Nazis and the 
Japanese would establish for many gen- 
erations the correctness of Hitler’s belief 
that the common people are contemptible 
—good for cannon fodder, just “dumb, 
driven cattle,” easy to fool, meant to be 
bossed. The great pragmatic test of war 
would then have shown that human 
nature cannot yet stand the stresses and 
the strains of freedom. No doubt there 
would be other wars for liberty—it is 
hard to believe that the spirit of free- 
dom is ever going to die. But the cynics 
and the Nazi theorists would have won 
their point for the moment. The score 
would show that Huey Long and Father 
Coughlin—and more philosophic doubt- 
ers such as Nietszche and Pareto (not to 
mention J. H. Burnham as a recent if 
reluctant convert)—had been right: the 
only kind of government that “works,” 
so far, is a government that shoves the 
people ’round, keeps them contented in 
a swinish way, breeds them, and uses 
them for ends outside their moral com- 
prehension. 

Thus it is fair to say again—how 
Lincoln’s words come back to us! —that 
in this war America, and with it now 
all other nations, will either “nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope of 
earth.” The issue is not less than that; 
and all the smaller matters—“peace in 
our time,” the preservation of great 
empires or national sovereignties, the 
success of political parties—fade into 
insignificance compared to the deep 
moral question of the freedom and the 
dignity of common men. 

It may be quite too late for words of 
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any sort to make the slightest difference 
in the outcome of the struggle. Those of 
us who cannot fight must do whatever 
there is left for us to do—buy bonds, pay 
taxes, do our jobs more faithfully than 
ever, keep cheerful, give up luxuries and 
conveniences, save rubber, gas, and 
sugar, do civilian duty. But we cannot 
cease from thinking, and we should not 
cease from thinking prayerfully. Just 
possibly there is a corner to be turned 
which may be turned more easily because 
no one of us gave up the effort to see 
clearly what the war is all about. And if 
we do win out, there is the peace to 
think of. Even an absolute victory will 
only give us back a hope, a chance to 
carry on the great adventure. The prob- 
lem will remain: Are common folks 
merely to be exploited, voted by the 
bosses, fleeced by clever and designing 
persons in their buying, in their work, 
their play, their very worship; or can 
the common life become intelligent and 
friendly, happier but more creative, self- 
respecting but codperative? If Hitler 
wins, we should be forced to talk about 
this question in a secret meeting—or if 
in public, then discreetly, with our 
tongues in our cheeks. Fortunately, we 
can still discuss it seriously in the open. 

Obviously enough, this question is 
fundamental for the theory of public 
education; but just as obviously it is not 
a question of schooling in any narrow 
sense. It is fundamental for govern- 
ment in all its aspects; for religion; for 
medicine; for social work; for journal- 
ism and publishing generally; for busi- 
ness and industry and labor. Every per- 
son who has any opportunity for leader- 
ship, even within a single family, is 
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faced with it. Are these people, here 
and now, to be manipulated from the 
outside, even for their own good; or 
are they capable of entering into the 
problem of their own situation and 
prospects, their own rights and duties, 
and their own fate? 

It would be absurd to say that there 
is any abstract and universal answer to 
this question, such that it may be ap- 
plied to all individuals or to any in- 
dividual at all times. The feeble-minded 
and insane are not free agents; a sick 
philosopher may have to suffer quite 
outrageous bossing from his nurse. 
Children are not prepared to govern 
all their acts by reason; and all of us 
in some respects and in some situations 
continue to be children. We are not 
here discussing wooden rules of action 
or attempting to make common sense 
retire in confusion. What we have to 
think about is a possible approach— 
with all the exceptions, compromises, 
admissions of plain fact, and confessions 
of our own misguidedness and lack of 
skill which may be called for—a possi- 
ble approach, I say, to an ideal of gen- 
eral validity. Can all of us together rely 
on enough capacity, good will, and 
energy in the people of our world to 
prove that Hitler is not only wicked 
but mistaken? 

If we take our answer from Ameri- 
can performance at this moment, it will 
not be very hopeful. This country is 
in graver danger, as a nation, than it 
ever faced before from any outside foe. 
Its cause in the world—the cause of the 
United Nations—is still in mortal peril. 
If the war were called off now, the 
Nazis and the Japanese would be the 
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victors. But from top to bottom in our 
population there is evidence that too 
many people are living carelessly and 
selfishly, putting small, immediate, 
mean objects ahead of winning the war 
and far ahead of doing anything what- 


In this difficult situation—and with- 
out any attempt to set over against its 
darker side the many hopeful signs that 
might be emphasized—let me present 
two general ideas about our aims in this 
conflict and point out their educational 
implications. These two conceptions 
are important for morale in democratic 
effort now and after victory is won. 

1. The free world we are fighting 
for is not some remote Utopia, some 
heavenly state very hard to under- 
stand and very difficult to get with- 
out converting the human race to 
some one religion, or making saints 
of everybody, or making everybody 
very learned or very efficient, or es- 
tablishing perfect justice, or setting 
up some system of government we 
can all agree on. In short, except for 
the dreadful price of death in battle 
which our boys must pay, we can 
serve the ends of this war without 
doing anything that isn’t entirely 
possible for people like us to do right 
here and right now. It won’t be easy; 
but it won’t be a great deal harder for 
most of us than keeping out of debt 
or keeping our weight down or being 
decent to neighbors we don’t like. 
This is a war for an ideal, but it is an 
ideal each one of us can serve in per- 
fectly simple, human, practical ways. 
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ever about making a peace that will not 
shame our dead. The total picture is 
heavily marked by narrowness of vi- 
sion, ineffectiveness of effort, and will- 
ingness to let the other fellow make the 
sacrifice. 


2. The one big thing to work on 
in ourselves, in our thinking and feel- 
ing and acting, is understanding of 
other people, a sense of comradeship 
with them, and a commitment to the 
common good of common folks all 
over the world. Call this tolerance, 
if you like, although that word isn’t 
too good for the purpose. World de- 
mocracy would do as a descriptive 
term for what I mean; or the brother- 
hood of man; or the defeat of preju- 
dice, privilege, fixed class distinctions, 
castes, national pride and aggressive- 
ness, lust for glory, conquest, and 
power. This does not amount to 
vague idealism or mere sentiment. It 
does not mean overlooking the differ- 
ence between good people and bad 
people or people of various habits 
and ideals; it does not mean hurry- 
ing into a lot of racial intermarriages, 
or approval of communism for this 
country. It isn’t what we ordinarily 
call unselfishness. It is getting the 
sense that the whole human race on 
this planet is more important than 
our nation, our class, our union, our 
church, or our crowd; and that when 
we vote or talk or spend or save or 
work or worship, we ought to have 
that simple fact in our minds and 
that feeling in our hearts. 
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General propositions meant to affect 
human conduct have usually been suc- 
cessful when they have been embodied 
in a religion or in a political party. In 
this case, I believe people need to think 
more practically than their churches 
commonly tempt them to, more gener- 
ously than parties let them think. Of 
course I am not suggesting some new 
universal religion. There are already 
too many religions in the world, and it 
would be a poor service even to hint 
at another. There is nothing antagonis- 
tic to religion in the notions I have 
presented; in fact, it is easy to give 
them a religious basis; but there is 
something in them very antagonistic to 
the idea that there is only one religion 
which is worthy of respect or destined 
to unite all men within a single, world- 
embracing church organization. If the 
sense that men have worth as men, that 
all men form a human family, that it 
does take all sorts and conditions of 
people to make a world, and that every 
man should be allowed to find and save 
his soul in his own way provided he 
does his share in the common human 
enterprise—if this sense is fostered by 
any religion, I should call that religion 
to that extent desirable and valuable. 
It is when creeds and forms of worship 
stand in the way of the growing, prac- 
tical solidarity of mankind that they 
are obstructive; but fortunately there 


does not seem to be any reason why' 


most of the great religions should have 
that effect. 

Politically, I am talking internation- 
alism. If isolationism became the 
avowed tenet of one party in this country 
and internationalism of the other, I 
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should have to adhere to the interna- 
tionalist party; for I am certain that all 
domestic and internal issues are sub- 
ordinate to the duty of America to assist 
in forming a world government. But it 
does not seem to me likely that any 
party will adopt an isolationist plat- 
form. The issue will lie between the 
moderates and the extremists, or be- 
tween those who want the world gov- 
ernment to be as far removed from our 
daily lives as possible and those who 
want it to have some practical contact 
with every one of us all the time. There 
is no avoiding politics in this matter, 
because it is going to take governmen- 
tal action to get anything done for world 
freedom and world peace; but the more 
discussion there can be in advance of 
political commitment, the better. And 
the wisest political leader will be the 
man who deals with these issues hon- 
estly and lets the chips fall where they 
may. At last we are coming to questions 
so broad and deep that the cheaper 
politicians may find the going hard. 
But this brings us back to the very 
problem we started with. Suppose my 
propositions are granted: (1) We are 
fighting for a perfectly practical end; 
(2) The main need is for all of us to 
get and hold a sense of common cause 
with all decent people everywhere. 
Isn’t it going to be easy for the dema- 
gogues, for their own selfish purposes, 
to break up such convictions, and con- 
vince people that the internationalists 
are mere visionaries, the Russians all 
agitators, the British self-seeking schem- 
ers, and world-government none of our 
business? That would be doing the 
devil’s work in the world, as I see it; 
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for it would lead to new Hitlers, new 
ageression, and continued war. Are 
there going to be demagogues who will 
try it? The chances are that we shall 
have any number of them, but that 
they will work in states, in unions, in 
religious and racial groups, in economic 
classes, and not at the heads of national 
parties. They will try to sabotage the 
international cause while they do it lip- 
service. Will they get a following—a 
following big enough to count? That 
seems to me to depend on how strongly 
people in general and young people in 
particular hold any such convictions as 
I have here sought to define. 

If enough voters and workers really 
believe that a world government based 
on a fellow-feeling among many differ- 
ent peoples is possible, practical, in no 
way miraculous or beyond common hv- 
man powers; if they want it deeply 
because they realize that peace and free- 
dom for themselves and their children 
depend on it; if they can put aside the 
prejudices and blind antagonisms which 
so often control their feeling toward 


Does anybody know how to lead peo- 
ple to see beyond their noses? Are there 
any working rules for anti-Hitlerism? 
If any one of us has any chance at all— 
in a speech, in an article, in a class, in 
an argument over the back fence—to 
spread the gospel of the freedom and 
the brotherhood of men, what is the best 
way to go about it?—Well, there are 
very few experts in this business, and 
the amateurs are free to compare notes. 
Some of my opinions are fairly definite 
and may be worth stating. 
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“foreigners” and people of other creeds, 
colors, and backgrounds; if they can 
hold the simple vision of decent, 
friendly, fair codperation in work the 
world over—then the demagogues are 
out of luck. But I don’t see how any- 
one can expect this result unless there 
is endless and persistent effort to spread 
such ideas and communicate such feel- 
ings. The little Hitlers of America will 
be busy promising more pay for less 
work, appealing for votes in return for 
services and sinecures, and exploiting 
unemployment. The practical value of 
world organization has got to be 
preached up and down the land, taught 
in schools, made clear in books and 
newspapers, talked between man and 
man. We live in a propagandist world. 
Nobody can expect a cause to win that 
isn’t explained, defended, made attrac- 
tive. It is no part of a sound argument 
against Hitler’s theory of human nature 
to contend that it will get along without 
leadership or cast out bad leaders when 
there are no good ones within sight or 
hearing. 





In the first place, if we really believe 
in democracy we can’t approach people 
as if they were crazy or malicious or 
short-sighted or bothered by complexes. 
The only attitude that is decent is the 
man-to-man attitude. That may seem 
so obvious that one ought to be ashamed 
to say it in so many words. But so many 
people who have studied psychology 
or education or journalism or advertis- 
ing or publicity are tempted to work 
some “technique” on the people they 
are trying to “sell!” It may possibly 
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be proper to work on people’s feelings, 
secret prides, or small ambitions for all 
sorts of other things; but I believe this 
thing is different. We are dealing with 
the most fundamental of all social ideals 
—the practical achievement of world 
peace and world freedom. How can 
you “motivate” anyone, young or old, 
to believe in that ideal, act toward it, 
help in any way to realize it, unless 
you go about the job in absolute sin- 
cerity? Straightforward argument, the 
appeal to reason, is the only way. Of 
course, we talk to different people dif- 
ferently: we want to be understood, in 
any case. The clever fellow has to be 
met on his own ground—and it is worth 
while to remember that the first rule 
in training a dog is to know more than 
the dog. No one can know too much 
about the history of freedom, the peo- 
ples of the world, the League of Na- 
tions, economics, trade unionism, or 
dozens of other subjects, if he wants to 
do his part in proving Hitler to be 
wrong as well as wicked. But a strong 
conviction without much learning is 
enough to start on. Most people are 
not very learned or very clever. 

In the second place, if we really be- 
lieve in democracy we must give up the 
notion that peace and freedom are going 
to give us all the opportunity to be 
happy, to make ourselves perfect or ad- 
mirable, or to “live abundantly.” We 
can’t honestly tell anyone that there will 
be equality in the world when Hitler 
is beaten and the Atlantic Charter put 
into practical operation. There ought 
to be more justice in the world, a rea- 
sonable degree of plenty, and prosper- 
ity—after a while—for those who are 
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willing to work for it. But folks will 
differ. We don’t share the Nazi view 
that cripples should be killed. We don’t 
believe that any perfect race should rule 
the world. Consequently, we can’t pro- 
claim that sacrifices in this war, or for 
internationalism afterwards, are going 
to give each one of us the chance to 
make his personal dream come true. 
The ideal person, whose “powers” are 
“harmoniously developed,” whose “per- 
sonality” is “integrated” will not exist 
and should not exist in the world we 
are trying to build, any more than he 
exists now—if we mean by such phrases 
a person who has no worries, no trou- 
bles, no tasks, no aches and pains, no 
queer ways, no disabilities or inade- 
quacies, no problems to face. Freedom 
from want may be won for all man- 
kind; freedom from fear, as well. But 
not freedom from defects or freedom 
from responsibilities. This is not alto- 
gether a negative element in the vision 
of a better world, either; it gives all sorts 
of people a chance to do something 
worth while and find some sort of bal- 
ance and reasonable health of mind and 
body in their work. 

It is work—this is my third point— 
which we ought to emphasize. To have 
a job which forms part of a common 
undertaking, which is recognized as be- 
ing valuable to one’s fellows, and in 
which one may win praise and regard 
by excellence of performance—this is a 
deeper element of motivation than most 
of us suppose. The desire for a job is 
even deeper in youth than their conduct 
usually reveals. Stevenson was right 
about it in his memorable essay, “Or- 
dered South”: the young are to be pitied 
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because as yet they are at loose ends, 
without dependents or responsibilities 
or a place in the collective life. William 
James saw the same fact in his “Moral 
Equivalent of War”; and he said, in 
effect, that if the state made itself re- 
sponsible for great economic undertak- 
ings and enlisted the youth of the coun- 
try to accomplish them, the young 
would not only respond but would be 
helped, educated, and “integrated” in 
the process. 

It may seem as if young people, espe- 
cially girls—had no thought for anything 
but good times and the excitements and 
complexities of courting (or playing at 
it) and getting married. Well, mating 
is an immensely important business for 
humans—far more important for hu- 
mans than for animals, because for 
humans it has become more than natural 
and instinctive: for them it is moral, so- 
cial, and spiritual. Anyone who does not 
see that the young are rightly absorbed 
in it must have an over-cultivated soul. 
In plain fact, getting married, setting up 
a home, and having children is the basic 
business of life and everything else re- 
volves around it. This does not imply 
that no life can be good or satisfactory 
which does not involve marriage; nor 
does it imply that there are no higher 
interests to be served than that of popu- 
lating the earth. My own guess is that 
two billion people is too many, even now, 
and that some of our social problems are 
not going to be solved at all until human 
breeding becomes conscious and selective 
and controlled in the interest of better 
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people instead of more people. But youth 
will always remain fundamentally inter- 
ested in the building of a family and the 
family is the natural unit of society. That 
fact simply strengthens the proposition 
that work in common, collectively or- 
ganized and appraised and approved, is 
the central thing in the human picture; 
the world of peace and freedom for 
which this war is waged against the Axis 
powers will be more than ever a world 
of common work. 

If there is truth here, there is one 
consequence for the relation of the state 
to the youth of the land which is very 
far-reaching. The state must seek unity 
of purpose, not unity of mind on abstract 
principles. Those who argue that educa- 
tion must aim at a “common culture”— 
if by that they mean an intellectual back- 
ground which covers the same knowl- 
edge of history, philosophy, religion, 
and literature—would seem to be reach- 
ing for the moon. In some far-distant 
time, they imply, all of us may share 
a common learning. Possibly; but for 
the next hundred years or more the 
best we can hope for is that a substan- 
tial majority shall have a few common, 
moving, sensible notions, outlooks, and 
sentiments. I should call it a triumph 
of statecraft and educational policy if 
most people could find mental balance, 
a focus for their behavior, an ideal to 
serve, in the vision of a world creatively 
and codperatively at work. That will 
take plenty of doing, both by leaders 
and by ordinary people, particularly 


the young themselves. 
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What Have These Honor 


Students Achieved? 
H. F. Moore 


ou honor students doubtless have re- 
Vee and will receive cautions and 
warnings that classroom grades are not 
the only index of college success, and 
that, at best, you have only begun to 
achieve scholarship. These warnings are 
sound and I am glad that you have re- 
ceived and will receive them. However, 
today I plan to speak of your scholarly 
assets rather than your liabilities. 

This audience has heard on what basis 
these honor students have been chosen. 
In general it is on the basis of sustained 
good work in the classroom and the lab- 
oratory in all their studies, and of sus- 
tained excellent work in some of them. 
The grades given by instructors form 
the basis of this judgment. 

This means that these students have 
been outstandingly intelligent, indus- 
trious and enduring in trying to develop 
themselves along scholarly lines, using 
the means which the university has pro- 
vided for such development. In most 
cases this means that they have had to 
forego active participation in many pleas- 
ant outside interests. The speaker be- 
lieves that the first duty of a university 
is to offer such intellectual training as 
will produce graduates who show prom- 
ise of scholarship. These honor students 
are the students who, judged by the 
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grades, given by many instructors, have 
shown the most marked development 
in this direction. 

But are grades a sound basis for judg- 
ing promise of scholarship? for judging 
the ability and the diligence of the 
student to learn, to read, to listen and 
to think clearly and critically about 
what he learns, to evaluate and use 
wisely his learning in meeting whatever 
problem life will bring to him for solu- 
tion? Classroom grades are obviously 
a fair measure of ability and diligence 
to learn. In the later years of under- 
graduate life they are to a considerable 
extent an indicator of the student’s ability 
to consider critically what he learns. 
They are to a less degree an indicator of 
his potential ability to use his learning 
wisely. He who has learned, who has 
acquired some skill in judging the sound- 
ness of his learning, and then who uses 
that learning effectively in forming a 
good character has acquired wisdom, 
and wisdom is usually a late develop- 
ment of scholarship. 

However, we believe that the students 
in this honor group have, at the lowest 
estimate, acquired unusual] skill in some 
very important tools, which the wise 
man needs to use. 

Grades as given by instructors are ad- 
mittedly far from perfect as indices of 
scholarship. But the records of many in- 
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structors in many subjects do, I believe, 
constitute a reliable body of evidence that 
the honor student at Illinois has ability 
to learn, and ability to do critical inde- 
pendent thinking in some lines of intel- 
lectual work. The choice of honor stu- 
dents does not depend on the judgment 
of one or two instructors, nor on satisfac- 
tory achievement in one branch of study 
alone. In fact, the genius in one special 
line of study may not be included in the 
honor group. However, if he is a real 
genius he will doubtless receive other 
honors and rewards. These honor stu- 
dents may, some of them, prove to be 
geniuses in some special field; all of 
them have given promise of becoming 
well-balanced scholars. 

Many people, both inside and outside 
of university communities get their scale 
of values for present day men, women 
and current events mainly from the 
newspapers, the popular magazines and 
the radio, with some aid from the cur- 
rent best sellers in fiction. From these 
sources it is quite natural to get the idea 
that the important things in college life 
are intercollegiate athletic contests, social 
prestige, fraternities and sororities, and 
that excellence in classroom work is quite 
secondary in importance. This, as I said, 
is quite natural. In the first place athlet- 
ics, social life, fraternities and sororities 
are of considerable importance, and in 
the second place they are outstanding 
dramatic features. The sight of a husky 
and agile halfback tearing across the 
chalk lines towards the opponents’ goal 
(yes, even the vicarious sight given by 
the radio announcer) has far more ap- 
peal to the immediate interest than has 
the sight of a young man writing a lab- 
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oratory report. The color cut in the Sun- 
day newspaper of a young woman stv- 
dent dressed for the Junior Prom catches 
the attention far more than would the 
photograph of her as she searches 
through a card index in the Library. 

But are the dramatic events the things 
of most importance in college or else- 
where? In my boyhood days, at the end 
of the Moody and Sankey era in New 
England, the dramatic event at dinner 
(dinner at noon, if you please) was the 
dessert. Blueberry pie and ice cream tied 
for highest honors, with bread pudding 
well down on the list; meat and potatoes 
were slightly above zero in dramatic gas- 
tronomic value; and other vegetables 
(except turnips and carrots) were de- 
cidedly below zero. (I now include car- 
rots in the negative group; they are very 
good for you, but not good to eat.) How- 
ever, my parents, and in those bygone 
days we still believed that our parents 
actually knew more than we did—a little 
more—my parents had ideas about the 
importance of different foodstuffs, quite 
apart from their dramatic value, so I had 
a small helping of dessert and generous 
helpings of the food they thought most 
important for me. I have come to see 
that they were right in this as in many 
other things. 

In the four-year meal of a normal 
undergraduate college life I hold that 
“activities”—athletic, social and so on— 
are the dessert and classroom and lab- 
oratory work are the meat and the vita- 
min-charged vegetables. 

In this connection I beg leave to quote 
a piece of advice I heard given in the 
fall of 1898 to the freshman class at 
Cornell University by Benjamin Ide 
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Wheeler, then professor of Greek—later 
President of the University of Califor- 
nia. He said “Put your main efforts on 
your classroom work, and try to take part 
in ONE outside activity.” I believe this 
was, and is, good advice. 

But I hear some saying “Classroom 
work and grades at best mean only learn- 
ing, and what the university should do 
is to build character, and ‘activities’ are 
character builders.” Certainly activities 
contribute to character building—some- 
times their contribution is good, some- 
times bad. But, they say, should not the 
main object of classroom work be to 
build character rather than to impart 
learning? Now can classroom work build 
character? I believe that it can, and for 
an example I would point to the very 
successful effort of the Hitler regime 
to mould to his ideal the character of 
recent academic generations of German 
students. Even discounting heavily the 
newspaper and radio reports we may con- 
clude that the Nazis have built character 
in the classroom—very bad character in 
my opinion. But if the Hitler-German 
schools have been successful in develop- 
ing bad character in the classroom, why 
cannot we develop good? 

In a country which is not provided 
with a dictator one great difficulty in the 
way of using our classrooms for exhor- 
tations to the building of a good charac- 
ter is that we do not find complete una- 
nimity as to what constitutes a good 
character. Should a man or woman of 
good character be aggressive or patient? 
Should self control be emphasized or the 
release of as many “inhibitions” as pos- 
sible? Should we emphasize the virtues 
of the ascetic life or the enjoyment of 
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the material good things of life? And if 
we seek a balance between conflicting 
factors who shall decide when the bal- 
ance beam is level? 

Then, too, for a very large number of 
our students character building and reli- 
gion are not two separate enterprizes, but 
one. Perhaps our most firmly fixed na- 
tional ideal is that each individual shall 
have freedom to choose and practice his 
own particular brand of religion, and 
that ideal makes the use of the classroom 
for the direct influencing of character- 
building ideals very difficult, especially 
in the public schools and tax-supported 
colleges and universities. 

But while the use of the classroom for 
direct propaganda for building what each 
instructor thinks is good character may 
not be feasible or wise, yet the classroom 
may be, and is, used to give the student 
skill in the use of a number of character- 
building tools, and I wish to speak of 
several skills which, I believe, our pres- 
ent day college curricula do develop, and 
some of which each one of this group 
of honor students has acquired to no 
small degree. 

Perhaps at this point may I be per- 
mitted to make one obvious comment. 
By no means is it intended that you shall 
infer that this group of honor students 
are the only ones who have acquired 
such character-building skills. Especially 
should be noted students who have had 
the handicap of poor health, and many 
students who are compelled to support 
themselves, wholly or in part, by paid 
labor, labor which has absorbed so much 
of their energy that there is not enough 
left for getting uniformly high grades. 
Many of these students we hold in as 
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high estimation as these we honor today. 
Especially do we hold in high estimation 
the students who achieve doth self-sup- 
port and high quality of classroom work. 
No system for the selection of recipients 
of honors is perfect. (Morey’s pre-Ful- 
ton steamboat is not honored. He ran it 
on the upper Connecticut river, not on 
the Hudson near New York.) Neverthe- 
less, admitting all this, the honor stu- 


One of these skills is the ability to use 
books and libraries. We all know how to 
read, but we do not all know how to read 
and to absorb the meat of the matter on 
the printed page. We all know how to 
read, but we do not ali form the habit 
of correlating what we read with our own 
experiences or with what other books 
have to say on the subject we are study- 
ing. Then too, there is a distinct skill in 
learning the technique of looking for 
material in a library, learning how to 
use the various indices and card catalogs, 
and in developing initiative so that when 
a certain reference book is “out,” intel- 
ligent search is made for another refer- 
ence which may give us the information 
needed. The late Professor Alvord of 
the history department used to complain 
of students who tried to read all the ref- 
erences he gave out rather than choosing 
only enough of them so that they could 
be read thoroughly. The student who in- 
sists on looking up some other reference 
than one given and then discussing the 
matter in class is rather a trial, especially 
in a large class, but I always have sort of 
a liking for him—or her. I do like stu- 
dents who try to find their own way 
around in classwork. 
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dents do form a group who, in the judg- 
ment of their teachers, have given very 
definite evidence that they have made 
good progress in acquiring these char- 
acter-building skills of which I wish to 
speak, and the honors which they de- 
servedly receive today should not in any 
way reflect on other students, who from 
necessity have spent much of their 
energy on self-support. 


This skill in library technique is of 
use in character building. It develops 
persistence in search, and gives the 
searcher skill in the use of that great 
character-building tool, the book. Over 
the door of our main Library building is 
carved: “THE WHOLE WORLD 
HERE UNLOCKS THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THE PAST TO THE 
BUILDERS OF THE FUTURE.” I 
am tempted to suggest the addition “if 
they know the combination of the lock,” 
and I take it that the honor students 
have acquired some skill in working that 
combination. 

Another skill which is a tool for char- 
acter building is logical reasoning. Near- 
ly every course in the university devel- 
ops this skill to a considerable degree, 
and it is very definitely developed in 
formal courses in logic and courses in 
mathematics and applied mathematics. 
This skill is of great use in developing 
one most important element of any good 
character—intellectual honesty. 

“Wishful thinking” is a popular term 
of reproach today. I think it is not a 
particularly suitable term. All thinking 
is tied up with something we wish for 
or wish to avoid; we think because we 
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wish to do so. But Jazy wishful thinking 
leads to intellectual dishonesty. Accept- 
ing an eloquent bit of reasoning, or a 
statement of mathematical proof mere- 
ly because we are in sympathy with the 
conclusion reached is intellectual dis- 
honesty—and which of us is without sin 
in this respect! We who have to use 
diagrams and curves plotted on squared 
paper know that we must always be on 
our guard lest we move the plotted 
points slightly toward the curve we wish 
to see plotted. 

If we are to achieve intellectual hon- 
esty we must search as diligently for dis- 
proof of our wishes as we do for proof. 
I am sure that these honor students are 
building intellectual honesty into their 
characters. I am quite sure, for example, 
that not one of them is so stupid, or so 
mentally lazy as to believe without 


further proof everything we of the 
faculty tell them. 

Another skill which these honor stu- 
dents have acquired, especially those who 
have studied the natural sciences, is the 


skill of careful observation. I have 
spoken about lazy wishful thinking, but 
an equally great danger to intellectual 
honesty is the habit of lazy wishful od- 
servation. Sometimes lawyers, preachers, 
and teachers in their eagerness to prove 
a point, select as a basis for proof a hap- 
pening whose truth, or whose signifi- 
cance, is very doubtful.—So do the rest 
of us for that matter. 

The use of isolated cases as proof of 
a general tendency is one common form 
of wishful observation. I will illustrate 
by two, shall we say, parables, that type 
of imaginary but true-to-life story so 
frequently used by teachers. 
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A sincere religious worker observes 
that the churches near our campus are 
usually rather better filled than churches 
in most Illinois cities, and that a large 
proportion of the audience is composed 
of students. (Yes, I have some statistical 
proof for that statement.) He draws a 
wished-for conclusion that students are 
strongly religious. He overlooks the fact 
that in a small city which contains a large 
university the percentage of young 
people is abnormally high, and that the 
percentage of the student body who are 
church goers may be quite low, and yet 
the effect on the size of campus congre- 
gations may be quite large. He has not 
taken data enough; he should have 
found out something about the number 
of students who do mot go to church. 
He has seen one phenomenon which bol- 
sters up his wish-theory and has made 
no search for evidence on the other side. 

Let us take another example. A visit- 
ing hardware man is sleeping in a house 
in the student rooming district and he is 
awakened about one A.M. by a noise 
which he at first locates as coming from 
the cow sheds of the south farm, but he 
finally discovers that a group of men are 
trying to tell the girls in a sorority house 
“We'd gladly die for Beta Pi”—in what 
they think is close harmony. After his 
broken rest and an unsatisfactory break- 
fast he returns to his home town, and, 
remembering the sounds he had heard 
in that home town from the lips of those 
who have drunk deep of the cup which 
cheers and inebriates, he rushes into 
print to the effect that a deplorable 
amount of drunkenness prevails among 
the students of the state University. He 
has been an inadequate observer; he 
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should have heard several different 
groups of serenaders (not all of them 
are as bad as some of them); he might 
have found out whether the group he 
heard were university students at all 
(they may have been students of the 
local High School); by inquiry he 
might have found out that the habit of 
serenading sororities is not regarded as 
disreputable (except possibly by the 
School of Music) and that even members 
of the Y.M.C.A. have indulged in it. 
He didn’t like to be waked up by un- 
tuneful singing and he made an accusa- 
tion based on wishful observation. 

Let me assure you that I am not us- 
ing this illustration as an argument 
against serenading—I like to hear it—in 
moderation, and in tune. The argument 
is against drawing conclusions based on 
wishful observation. 

A man trained in the laboratory de- 
mands a considerable number of obser- 
vations before a fact is established as 
reasonably certain. One swallow does not 
make a summer nor one observation an 
average. At this particular time we are 
in very great need of people who try 
to refrain from conclusions from insufh- 
cient data or data of doubtful signifi- 
cance. Those who are charged with the 
conduct of the war in which we are en- 
gaged have to choose between a number 
of paths, all of which are dangerous, and 
most of which give some promise of 
success. Theirs is a problem for skilled 
observers, and most of us may well wait 
quite a while before we draw conclusions, 
and a still longer time before we attempt 
to broadcast them. This waiting is not 
indifference—even though New York 
papers may call it so—; it is the action of 
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thoughtful men and women who do not 
wish to add further to the confused find- 
ings of the many unskilled observers and 
unclear thinkers, who have already cried 
aloud in our streets. 

This skill of accurate observation is 
one which should stand you in good stead 
these days. It is a powerful tool for 
character-building. 

Another skill which we expect all 
honor students to possess is skill in the 
use of the English language. American 
college students, outside of rather small 
specially trained groups, do not show 
great skill in the use of their mother 
tongue. By business men and teachers of 
English they are criticized sharply for in- 
ability to spell. (1 wonder why it is that 
a person’s scholarship is criticized severe- 
ly if he is a poor speller, and not criti- 
cized at all if his pemmanship is wretch- 
edly poor.) I am not defending poor 
spelling, but I do think that far worse 
faults are the lack of skill in choosing 
words and phrases to express a desired 
shade of meaning, and the inability to 
organize writing into sentences and para- 
graphs which convey the writer’s idea 
clearly and accurately with emphasis on 
the important items. 

Obviously if your skill in logical rea- 
soning and accurate observation is to be- 
come valuable to other people, you must 
have skill in the presentation, oral or 
written, of your conclusions. This is a 
skill of value for social service, but it is 
also valuable for your own development. 
The attempt to put into words, sentences 
and paragraphs the ideas which exist in 
your brain—or wherever it is that your 
ideas do exist—nearly always results in a 
reaction which further clarifies your own. 
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“Things grow plain as we analyze them 
to others—by explaining to another the 
matter becomes luminous to ourselves,” 
thus speaks that brilliant, erratic and 
sometimes inaccurate man, Elbert Hub- 
bard. It is one of his good sayings. 
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Your grades in your English courses 
probably show satisfactory work for all 
of you, good work for most and excellent 
work for many. We expect honor stu- 
dents to use this skill habitually and wise- 
ly in their future careers, 


III 


Probably every honor student has dur- 
ing his college career, taken courses 
which he did not enjoy under instructors 
whom he did not like; and most, if not 
all, of these honor students have achieved 
a good and sometimes an excellent qual- 
ity of work in these courses. I note this 
as a great achievement. There is a tend- 
ency today to emphasize the develop- 
ment of the student’s personality without 
much emphasis on the development of 
his self-control. I think we need a shift 
of emphasis towards more concern for 
self-control. 

It is the fashion in these days to rail 
against “Puritanism” and the inhibitions 
which it sets up, especially in young 
folks’ life. Puritanism has undoubtedly 
sinned in this way, but the fact is fre- 
quently overlooked that Puritanism has 
bred and does breed a race of men and 
women with strong self-control, even if 
it has bred a race with rather too much 
desire to control others. 

The development of personality with- 
out self-control is, I believe, a distinctly 
dangerous development. Even at its best 
it tends toward selfish character. At its 
worst it develops strong viciously aggres- 
sive enemies of society—gangsters, dic- 
tators, and unscrupulous seekers after 
wealth or personal fame. Listen to the 
words ascribed to Solomon, the sage of 


Israel, in the 28th verse of the 25th 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs: “He 
whose spirit is without restraint is like a 
city that is broken down and without 
walls.” I believe that these honor stu- 
dents who have done good work in 
courses which they did not enjoy, under 
instructors whom they did not like, have 
built up the walls of the city of their 
personality, and have developed a de- 
gree of control of their impulses which 
will be a mighty fortress indeed in these 
next few years when we all will have to 
face tasks we emphatically dislike and 
frequently work under persons whom 
we find far from congenial—and must 
resolve “I will do this task, and if I 
can, learn to like it.” 

Turning to a pleasanter feature of 
your college life, I am sure that each of 
you honor students in some course—per- 
haps in several courses—have achieved a 
love of your work. This love of your 
work, like any kind of love, is not merely 
on overwhelming emotion—and not al- 
ways an overwhelming emotion. It is an 
achievement which requires patience and 
enduring endeavor to bring to full fruit- 
age, and love for your work is another 
powerful tool for character building. It 
makes little difference whether this love 
for work is found in the Classics or 


Agronomy, in Philosophy or in Physics, 
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in Mathematics or Biology, in the social 
sciences or Mechanical Engineering. It 
may be found in any college or school. 
Have you found lovable work? Then 
you may continue to do it as a vocation 
or an avocation for the remainder of 
your life. I know of no stronger defense 
against ennui and cynicism than work 
which, either as a professional or an 
amateur, you do and love. 

After you leave the university, if you 
really love your work you will carry it 
on even under trying circumstances. You 
will do library work in small, poorly 
stocked libraries; laboratory work with 
crude apparatus; you will learn how to 
work “under your own steam” without 
the inspiring association of like-minded 
students and teachers; you will find like- 
minded persons in the most unexpected 
places. 

Many of you have had the experience 
of starting out in a disagreeable course 
with an instructor who did not impress 
you favorably during the first week or 
two, only to find as you plodded ahead 
with the “grind” of classwork that the 
subject matter became interesting, and 
the instructor became a friendly leader 
rather than a taskmaster. No, this does 
not always happen in a disagreeable 
course, but it happens fairly often to the 
student who perseveres, and who is not 
so foolish as to regard first impressions 
as infallible. I always have doubts of a 
student who forms a final judgment on 
course or instructor during the first lec- 
ture or recitation—and I have doubts of 
him whether his judgment be favorable 
or unfavorable. The scholastic records of 
you honor students are not the kind of 
records made by students who pass snap 
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judgments on their courses and their in- 
structors. 

And to what rewards may the honor 
student look forward? In general, he 
may look forward to the reward for 
which the Hebrew psalmist prayed: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
Some years ago a large eastern univer- 
sity made a study of the incomes received 
by its graduates. They found no appre- 
ciable correlation between grades re- 
ceived in university courses and incomes 
of graduates. Many of the graduates 
with large incomes had those incomes 
from inherited wealth. (A little later I 
will speak of some other studies of cor- 
relation of scholarship records with an- 
other type of after-graduation success.) 

The speaker firmly believes that a 
comfortable but not luxurious living is 
by no means a poor reward for the honor 
student. For one thing great riches re- 
quire so much time to look after them. 
Even if one receives from investments 
the by no means enormous income of 
$10,000, he will have to spend much 
time tending his investments. The time 
he can devote to the studies he came to 
love during his university undergradu- 
ate days will be curtailed (perhaps this 
does not apply to Commerce students), 
and the chances of enjoying working 
with the intellectual tools he has learned 
to use will be distinctly diminished. 

I believe that the moderate financial 
reward which the honor student will 
probably receive approaches the ideal in- 
come more closely than does the large 
financial reward of those frequently 
called the more fortunate. 

What reward may the honor student 
expect from Fama, the Roman goddess 
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of fame? The honor students of 1942 
may be expected to contribute far more 
than their proportionate share to future 
“Who’s Who” lists. Whether a given 
honor student achieves outstanding pop- 
ular prominence is not a matter over 
which he has much control. In that re- 
spect he may find satisfaction in the 
famous lines of Addison: 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius,—we’ll 
deserve it.” 


And if that seems pretty cold comfort, 
the honor student may look forward to 
the fame which consists in respect and 
honor paid him by other workers in his 
field. Kipling in one of his short stories 
speaks the praise of fellow workers as 
the. sweetest, strongest and most 
“heady” draught a man can drink. 

A number of studies of the reliability 
of classroom grades as an index of prob- 
able future professional recognition have 
been made. Such studies of engineering 
students covering the records of twenty- 
five years were made some years ago at 
Lehigh University and the University 
of Illinois. There was found at each 
University a distinct correlation be- 
tween classroom grades and later pro- 
fessional recognition. No correlation 
could be found between participation in 
“activities” and professional recognition. 

Even the honor students who may not 
achieve outstanding fame in their pro- 
fession can win the respect and affection 
of their fellow workers. If the student 
can add to this the friendship of his 
neighbors and the love of his family 
and his own self-respect—well, there 
are no higher earth-given rewards. 
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Another reward to which the honor 
student may look forward comes from 
his unusual skill in the use of intellectual 
tools. He will find work to do with them 
under almost any circumstances. Henry 
Thoreau found a full intellectual life in 
the study of the flowers, the birds, the 
animals, the streams, the hills and the 
people in the quiet country around Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, and Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, began his 
famed scientific studies in the then fron- 
tier town of Concord, New Hampshire. 
A thousand school teachers of botany 
find worth while work in the study of 
the flora of the county in which they are 
teaching. Another thousand students of 
history find interesting material in the 
legends and the town histories of little 
towns. I]lustrations might be multiplied 
but I believe that it is a fair test of real 
scholarship that it be joyously self sup- 
porting under trying circumstances. 

After all, the highest rewards—joy in 
work, self-respect and the respect of 
neighbors, honor by fellow workers, 
affection of intimate friends and love of 
family, do not come except they be won 
by service given, although they by no 
means always follow immediately on 
service. 

They tell a story of Thomas a Kempis, 
the medieval saint who wrote the “Imi- 
tation of Christ,” that while a student of 
theology, his class was asked by the 
teacher what feature of Heaven, as de- 
scribed in the Revelation, made the most 
appeal to each one. It was a characteristic 
medieval question, and many of the stu- 
dents gave conventional answers—the 
golden streets, the beautiful music, the 
freedom from pain, and so on. But 
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Thomas 4 Kempis gave a distinctly 
modern answer. He said that for him 
the most appealing picture of Heaven 
was given by the last phrase of the third 
verse of the 22nd chapter of the Revela- 
tion, and that phrase reads: “and His 
servants shall serve Him.” 

Happiness and success through service 
to others? It is not an attractive idea at 
first sight—most of us at first react to 
it as did Huckleberry Finn—it seems fine 
for the other fellow, but what is there 
in it for me? Yet, Huckleberry Finn dur- 
ing his journey down the Mississippi did 
serve others often, and found no small 
happiness therein. It is not difficult to 
gather evidence that selfishness does not 
bring happiness nor joy in the work. The 
miser never gets enough money, and 
the appetite of the selfish man for 
pleasure is never satisfied, and the wealth 
and the pleasure unattained spoil most 
of the joy of that which has been 
hoarded. That service does yield the 
highest reward of happiness and self 
respect is difficult to prove either by 
logic or by experiment. Obviously he 
who serves cannot expect frequent direct 
return, even of thanks. Perhaps the best 
evidence on this point may be found in 
the lives of some men and women you 
have known. Men and women who gave, 
not merely money and not always 
money, but of themselves, who shared 
rather than bestowed. Serene men and 
women, often with a touch of humor, 
men and women who could be counted 
on, and who seemed to have their own 
inner sources of happiness and self re- 
spect. It requires faith to accept the ideal 
of service, but I know of no ideal for 
life which is so worth while—though I 
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speak not as one who has attained but 
as one who presses on. 

And how is the honor student especial- 
ly fitted to serve? Specifically, how is he 
fitted to serve his country at this present 
time of war? In the armed forces? Yes, 
quite possibly that is the answer for many 
of the men. Today’s warfare demands as 
never did any previous warfare, intel- 
ligent action on the part even of the 
men in the ranks, In the army, as in all 
phases of war work, the ability to do 
disagreeable tasks under a disagreeable 
leader and to do those tasks well will 
often be called for. And in the service 
there are worthy tasks you will love— 
or for which you may achieve love. 

Then there are specific skills which 
the honor students have acquired in an 
unusual degree. Obviously the specific 
training received in chemistry, physics, 
engineering, geology, agriculture, bac- 
teriology—add_ nutrition, economics— 
add to that list in your minds—these 
acquired skills will make the contribution 
of many honor students in those lines of 
unusual value. And in most of these lines 
women may serve as well as men. 

In addition to specific service there is 
today a great need for a large body of 
citizens who will develop and maintain 
what may be called thoughtful enthu- 
siasm for the support of the war effort of 
the country. Thoughtful enthusiasm—a 
frame of mind which avoids babbling 
hysteria on the one hand and cynicism, 
indifference and fear on the other. It is 
a difficult balance to maintain, and the 
honor student with his training of doing 
good work under many teachers in many 
courses, of doing good work when he 
loved his task and when he disliked it— 
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he has an especial call to be a center of 
thoughtful enthusiasm. 

And in the years after the war the 
honor students of 742 will find places— 
some of them prominent places and all 
of them, we trust, worthy places, in the 
planning of the better, kindlier world 
for which we hope. We of the present 
generation did not do a good job after 
World War I. We look to the honor 
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students of our colleges to play a large 
part in the doing of a better job after 
this war. 

So I urge all students, and especially 
you honor students, to take, each to him- 
self or herself, the grim, courageous op- 
timistic saying of the Apostle Paul in his 
Second Letter to the Church at Corinth: 


“A great door and effectual is opened unto 
me,—and there are many adversaries.” 


But this effort for @ practical education will be in vain if we look at 
the practical side alone. Education must teach more than the ability 
to earn a livelihood—it must teach the art of living. It is less im- 
portant to teach what to think than how to think. The end sought 
should be broad and liberal rather than narrow and technical. The 
ideals of the classics, the humanities, must not be neglected. After all, 
it is only the ideal that is practical—Catvin Coo.ipcE, Governor’s 


Message delivered January 2, 1919. 





Song 





KENNETH BENNE 





In the voice of the rain I heard my love 
And its voice was sad and drear. 
Oh, the voice of my love is a dear, clear voice— 


I would that my love were here. 


In the gleam of the rain I saw my love 
Where hung each glistening tear. 
Oh, the tears of the rain, oh, the tears of me— 


I would that my love were here. 


In the touch of the rain, I felt my love— 
A gladdening touch and near. 
But the rain is cold and my love is warm— 


I would that my love were here. 





A Liberal Education for Use 


J. H. Hivpesranp 


HE IMPACT of a boot upon its tra- 
ditional anatomical target, al- 
though painful, often stimulates de- 
sirable activity. The war is landing a 
series of such jolts upon our seats of 
learning; let us hope that they may 
cause movement in proper directions. 
Certainly some of the already observ- 
able results are good. Professorial offer- 
ings, based upon the assumption that 
all learning is divided into two parts— 
first semester and second semester— 
must be revised to meet a three-term 
calendar and we may hope that this will 
lead in some cases to a revision of sub- 
ject matter as well. “Curriculum build- 
ers” who have learned their art from 
a course with that title in a teacher’s 
college are finding the curriculum taken 
over by the needs of a nation engaged 
in a desperate war. Trigonometry is 
suddenly revealed as a more important 
contributor to our social welfare than a 
“social science” which pretends to show 
“how we may predict business trends.”* 
The college of liberal arts whose ad- 
ministrative officer I am has profited by 
the exigencies of war to junk a number 
of hoary regulations and formalities. 
Immovable objects are indeed giving 
way to irresistible forces. 
The liberal arts type of education 
enters a critical period, during which 


*See “War and the Decimal Point,” J. H. 
Hildebrand, Schoo] and Society, PP. 543-547; 
May 16, 1942, 
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it may survive only if it succeeds in 
developing vitality and purpose. It is 
threatened by degeneration into “gen- 
eral education,” which in the minds of 
some appears to be a collection of scraps. 
It is threatened by failure to produce 
the intellectual and moral leadership 
necessary to withstand the onslaughts of 
the enemies of freedom. It is threat- 
ened momentarily by the fact that, un- 
like physics, engineering or medicine, 
it is producing nothing of sufficiently 
obvious value to justify deferment of 
its students until graduation. 

At the same time, there are reasons 
to believe that liberal education is still 
of military age and capable of recondi- 
tioning, not only for military service 
but for broader national use. Even the 
rather aimless liberal arts courses of 
recent years are acknowledged by Army 
and Navy to help make better officer 
material, and a “college education” has 
market value in civil life. This is all the 
more remarkable in view of the lack of 
agreement as to what constitutes a lib- 
eral education. These courses have no 
natural paths or milestones such as exist 
in mathematics, with its progression 
through algebra, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, differential and integral 
calculus, or in engineering, where the 
curricula of different schools follow 
much the same pattern, not as a result of 
arbitrary decisions but rather of the na- 
ture of the subjects involved. 


* J2I ° 
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Liberal education, however, can take 
no naturally predetermined path. This 
must be a matter of choice or drift, like 
the policies of a nation. The choice may 
be made by a Fuehrer or by agreement 
between liberal minds or may be left 
to chance, as has been largely the case 
in this country. A faculty will debate on 
the wording of a resolution or the num- 
ber of units of this and that, but is 
likely to regard as a disturber of the 
peace any one who proposes a discussion 
of what we are trying to accomplish. If 
a change were made someone might 
lose students. 

One trouble has been that the ad- 
vocate of a plan with a purpose is too 
often carried away by his own enthusi- 
asm to press his plan as the one and 
only plan. The impossibility of con- 
census upon a single scheme was im- 
pressed upon me some time ago when 
I served as chairman of a Committee 
on Educational Policy. I requested a 
number of my colleagues to submit their 
ideas of what a liberal arts curriculum 
should include. The plans submitted 
were interesting, intelligent and well 
defended; however, no two of them 
agreed. This experience confirmed my 
suspicion that there is no single ideal 
plan for liberal education. Indeed, the 
nature of liberal education hardly lends 
itself to standardization. 

I once listened to a claim that the 
only true path to a liberal education is 
a plan which consists of reading, evi- 
dently rather rapidly, a variety of great 
books and discussing their contents with 
teachers who act mainly as presiding 
officers. These teachers have to be rather 
clever, for they can have only super- 
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ficial acquaintance with the diverse fields 
covered in the books. This plan was 
deduced from very appealing premises, 
but it is not a bad idea to apply induc- 
tion as well as deduction to such a prob- 
lem by examining the processes whereby 
men in the past have become well edu- 
cated; accordingly, I asked the protago- 
nist of the reading plan which of the 
great writers whose books were being 
studied had themselves been educated 
in a manner even remotely resembling 
the one thus advocated. Not one could 
be cited. 

Because of such experiences, the ob- 
jective of this article is fairly modest. 
It is to present one plan, not the one 
plan, for a liberal education. This plan 
has the advantage of combining a liberal 
with a very practical and timely educa- 
tion. There is no necessary antithesis 
between these types, although it is not 
always easy to combine them. The es- 
sence of liberal education lies not in the 
absence of a vocational outlet, but rather 
in what would remain in the event that 
no direct vocational application were 
made, The value of the study of Greek 
does not hinge upon the slender chance 
that one may ultimately become a pro- 
fessor of Greek. A student who intends 
to go into politics might be better ad- 
vised to study Greek civilization than 
to take courses in administrative meth- 
ods. The study of optometry, on the 
other hand, while leading to a useful 
vocation, could hardly leave much resi- 
due of education in the event that one 
does not become an optometrist. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that at least one cri- 
terion of a liberal education should be 
that it be liberally applicable and not 
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narrowly restricted to the particular 
fields which served as its practice 
grounds. Its objective should correspond 
to developing all-around muscular co- 
ordination and agility rather than skill 
in a single activity. 

The possibility of this kind of educa- 
tion, while freely admitted in connec- 
tion with muscular activity, has been 
denied in the realm of mental opera- 
tions. We have been told there is no 
such thing as “transfer” from one field 
to another. There is a joker, however, 
in the term “field.” People are inclined 
to interpret fields as the names of 
courses and assume that boundaries be- 
tween subjects of study are natural, but 
this is rarely the case. There is no 


boundary between chemistry and phys- 


The liberally educated person should 
first of all have at his disposal a certain 
wealth of material of sufficiently broad 
significance to be potentially useful in 
new situations and, second, he should 
have the maximum possible practice in 
exploring the possibilities of transfer. 
Much so-called liberal education is lack- 
ing in one or the other of these require- 
ments. Some of the recent schemes are 
inclined to neglect the basis of knowl- 
edge necessary for sound discussion 
while the more traditional curricula 
often served to do little more than pour 
departmentalized knowledge into minds 
trained to docile receptivity. 

The departmental organization of 


* Cf. “Science and the Humanities,” by the 
present author, Modern Language Forum, Septem- 
ber, 1942. 
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ics except the false one laid down in the 
first lecture to freshmen. The same 
may be said of geography and geology, 
astronomy and physics, economics and 
political science, anthropology and soci- 
ology, to mention only a few. Every 
thoughtful man with wide responsibili- 
ties is conscious of applying to his prob- 
lems skills developed in more or less 
remote fields. The more capable he is, 
the bigger the jump he is able to make. 
One may grant that the amount of ex- 
perience actually transferred is usually 
discouragingly small, nevertheless it 
may constitute the most important fea- 
ture of higher education, for it is the 
problems which can be solved in no 
other way that are the most difficult 
and pressing. 


American universities has favored this 
departmentalization of knowledge. 
Cross-fertilization between departments 
is all too rare. A young instructor, see- 
ing some wider relationships, may have 
his enthusiasm dampened by a warning 
from the “head” of his department— 
this headship is, alas! sometimes ad- 
ministrative and chronological rather 
than intellectual—against getting out- 
side the traditional bounds. Scholarship 
in the humanistic departments tends to 
be solitary, although it is precisely in 
this realm, due to its complexity, that 
the problems transcend the powers of 
single individuals. Consequently, the 
subject of research is too often both 
small and trivial, like a piece of bric-a- 
brac, rather than significant, even 
though small, like a statuette on the 
facade of a great cathedral.? 
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Nowhere has this tendency been 
more deadening than in the modern 
foreign languages. An illustration of 
their frequently detached status was fur- 
nished by the response of a professor of 
French to a question regarding the 
present allegiances of French literary 
men. The questioner was referred to a 
certain other member of the department 
because contemporary French thought 
was not a part of this scholar’s “field.” 
This attitude is by no means typical of 
all foreign language scholars, but it is 
sufficiently widespread to deserve atten- 
tion. I believe it to be partly responsible 
for the fact that foreign languages in 
schools and colleges have been on the 
defensive. The foreign language teach- 
ers themselves are not happy over this 
situation, but the remedy hardly lies in a 
purely defensive position. The answer to 
the complaint that few students really 
learn to use a foreign language has too 
long been, “Make them take fifteen 
units, whether they like it or not.” I 
should not like to teach students brought 
before me as slaves to be disciplined. 

The true remedy seems to me to lie 
in less emphasis upon grammar, linguis- 
tics and literary criticism and more upon 
the thought of which the language is 
merely the vehicle. To confine attention 
to the vehicle is as sterile a restriction 
as it would be to permit a professor of 
economics to study freight cars but not 
the movement of freight. There need 
be no complaint against linguistics as a 
worthy object of study, but the teacher 
who happens to have this rather un- 
usual enthusiasm should realize that it 
leaves most users of language rather 
cold. Language would seem more im- 
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portant to students if teachers of lan- 
guage were to rub elbows more often 
with others who are interested in the 
culture of which the language is the 
vehicle. 

My colleague, Professor Boodberg, 
has this larger idea, but he reports hav- 
ing encountered traditional obstacles. 
He startled his class in Chinese by ask- 
ing how large they thought China to 
be. As might be expected, the answers 
ranged from microscopic to astronomi- 
cal, but, worse still, a couple of students 
left the class, saying they came to study 
Chinese, not geography. 

The classics ordinarily suffer less 
from such restrictions. It is hardly pos- 
sible to limit one’s attention to words 
and grammar when reading, say, Mar- 
cus Aurelius; and Greek thought tran- 
scends the language in which it was ex- 
pressed. Moreover, the problems of 
linguistics have been largely worked 
out and classic scholars are forced to 
consider more fundamental matters. 

Now for a plan to weaken these bar- 
riers, to strengthen the position of for- 
eign language and to prepare students 
to grapple with the serious problems of 
a world of turmoil. The College of 
Letters and Science of the University 
of California has inaugurated certain 
new majors based upon regions, na- 
tions or cultures, rather than upon such 
traditional subdivisions of culture as 
language, history, economics, politics, 
science and anthropology. “Regional 
Group Majors” have been set up for 
China, Japan, Russia and Eastern Eu- 
rope, Germany and Central Europe, 
France and French Colonies, Hispanic- 
America, Others are under considera- 
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tion. Each of these includes a study of 
the languages to the point of practical 
efficiency: ordinary reading and conver- 
sation for the European languages, abil- 
ity to read a newspaper for the Oriental 
languages. Each further includes a 
study of the geography, literature, his- 
tory, government and other features of 
the region and its people. The immedi- 
ate purpose of these studies is to pro- 
vide men urgently needed by our far- 
flung armed forces, both for military 
operations and occupations. It is evi- 
dent that the more a man knows about 
the land and its people, the more serv- 
iceable he can be. Mere interpreters are 
not enough. 

A second and more far-reaching ob- 
jective is to provide some of the host 
of persons qualified to carry on the vast 
international dealings, military, diplo- 
matic, cultural and commercial, that 
will be required in the shrunken post- 
war world. The closeness of our neigh- 
bors in this post-war world was im- 
pressed upon me by a recent special 
mission to South America during which 
I traveled seventeen thousand miles 
within fifteen days, seven of which were 
spent on the business at hand. The re- 
maining isolationists will, I trust, soon 
be forced to realize that their vast com- 
partmented world has shrunk to very 
small dimensions. We face a new era, 
that of the airplane, and the opportu- 
nities that will be open to persons edu- 
cated along such lines as are here set 
forth give the plan a sound vocational 
objective. 

But, in the third place, such training 
will not stop with being immediately 
practical. It will offer in addition an 
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excellent liberal arts education. It is de- 
signed to ensure enough knowledge of 
a foreign language to make it actually 
usable, and it contains good solid ma- 
terial, taught by persons who know the 
facts. It aims to bring these diverse ele- 
ments into relation to each other, to see 
a people in the light of their geographi- 
cal position, economic development, his- 
torical background and intellectual out- 
look. This will require thought and dis- 
cussion. The student will have to be a 
participant, not merely a recipient. He 
is to be prepared not merely to pass 
examinations, but to understand and to 
act. Incidentally, it may do more to 
help him become a useful citizen of the 
United States than would a compulsory 
course in United States history whose 
content is safeguarded by the watchful 
vigilance of committees of all the “pa- 
triotic” organizations. 

Not the least of the benefits may re- 
sult from encouraging this interplay 
among faculty as well as students. A man 
who forsakes the shelter of a narrow spe- 
cialty where he is relatively immune 
from scrutiny and exposes himself to the 
give and take of active discussion of sig- 
nificant problems is likely to develop his 
intellectual vigor to the point where he 
can help to recover for the humanities 
their rightful influence in human affairs. 

These *Regional Group Majors are 
under the supervision of interested pro- 
fessors who give the courses included 
under each. There is a further step that 
might be taken to give them more per- 
manent and effective backing and to 
permit a less departmentalized point of 
view among the teachers themselves. 
This would be to create a series of ex- 
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perimental departments. There are al- 
ready cases in which a professor is a 
member of more than one department. 
Such dual membership is all to the 
good. But the plan should not be viewed 
as mainly one of administrative re- 
organization, but rather as a means of 
weakening the restrictions imposed by 
existing organization. 

Of course, one may anticipate hostil- 
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ity to any plan which disturbs the order 
now existing. I can only reply that the 
warring world and the post-war world 
which will follow can hardly be ex- 
pected to tolerate a type of liberal edu- 
cation which produces only dilettantes 
or confused and helpless minds. A vigor- 
ous offensive rather than a purely de- 
fensive strategy is essential if liberal edu- 
cation is to survive. 


People who have accomplished work worth while have had a very 


high sense of the way to do things. They have not been content with 
mediocrity. They have not confined themselves to the beaten tracks; 
they have never been satisfied to do things just as others do them, but 
always a little better. They always pushed things that came into their 
hands a little higher up, a little farther on. It is this little higher up, 
this little farther on, that counts in the quality of life’s work. It is the 
constant effort to be first class in everything one attempts that com- 
quers the heights of excellence—Cuaries L. WaGNER. 





Three Thousand Students Evaluate 
An Education Course 


Harry T. JENsEN 


TENDENCY on the part of teachers 
A to stress “respect for personality” 
of the students in their classes has grown 
in recent years. The extent to which this 
factor may have influenced teaching is 
an unanswered question. Students in the 
classroom are a means, a potential one, 
in determining any changes or adjust- 
ments that should be made in the con- 
duct of any given course. The possible 
methods by which student evaluation 
may be sought have not been explored 
very fully. One method of seeking stu- 
dent evaluation of the first course in 
education will be presented here. 

The Extent to Which 
Evaluate Their Course. In a study of 
the first course in education as offered in 
the teacher-training institutions of the 
United States,* one part was devoted 
to an evaluation of the course by the 
instructors, by the students, by selected 
experts, and through seeking the effec- 
tiveness of the course by other means. 
Of two hundred seventy-one instructors 
who submitted data on whether or not 
their first course in education had been 
evaluated by any means, fifty-seven per 
cent definitely stated it had not, and 
only thirty per cent said it had. The 
instructors seemed to have little concep- 
tion of the effect of the course in either 


Instructors 


* The doctoral dissertation of the writer, on 


file in the Stanford University library. 
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“steering students into,” or “steering stu- 
dents away from” education as a career. 
About three-fourths of the instructors 
indicated a willingness to have their stu- 
dents codperate in appraising their respec- 
tive courses. Less than ten per cent of 
the instructors stated they were unwilling 
to have this done, and fourteen per cent 
did not answer whether they would be 
willing or not. In a few instances the 
instructor approved with reservations. 
The Type of Data Sought. Mimeo- 
graphed forms were sent to each in- 
structor who had indicated he would 
give them out to the students in the 
current term. Exactly one hundred in- 
stitutions were sent a total of nearly five 
thousand forms, and 3,214 usable 
forms were returned from eighty-three 
institutions. The student was asked to 
give the name of his institution and 
state, for purposes of identification by 
type of institution, as it was planned to 
see if there were any differences be- 
tween teachers colleges and normal 
schools, state colleges and technical 
schools, state universities, private uni- 
versities, and private colleges. The year 
in college was asked for to be used in 
determining any differences between 
types of institutions, and to note any dif- 
ferences which might occur due to 
collegiate maturity. Next a nine-point 
rating scale was provided, on which the 
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student could check the relative worth- 
whileness of the course. As an added 
check, provision was made to have each 
student give a statement to substantiate 
the rating made. 

In addition, three types of informa- 
tion were requested: (1) the most favor- 
able reactions to the course, (2) the 
most unfavorable reactions to the course, 
and (3) some suggestions for making 
the course more valuable to the student. 

The Distribution by Year in College 
of Students Appraising the Course. Of 
the total 3,214 students filling out ap- 
praisal blanks only four per cent did not 
indicate their year in college. Nearly 
ninety per cent of the students reporting 
were in the first three years of college. 
They were divided fairly evenly among 
these years. The median college year of 
the total group is the second, or sopho- 
more year, but an examination of the 
respective median years for the various 
courses that serve as the first course in 
education, shows great variations are 
present. The median year for both types 
of universities, public and private, is 
three. 

The Students Rate the Course on a 
Nine-point Scale. Only one per cent of 
the 3,214 students submitting appraisals 
did not check on the rating scale. The 
median rating of the total group, re- 
gardless of name of course or type of 
institution is slightly above average. The 


The Typical Favorable Reactions of 
Students to the First Course in Educa- 


* Knight, F. B., Qualities Related to Success in 
Teaching, Teachers College Contribution to Edu- 
cation, No. 120. 1922. 
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only course falling below average is the 
only history of education course re- 
ported. A single class of thirty-one stu- 
dents must not be interpreted to indi- 
cate the status of such a course in 
general, but it does give some indication 
of the popularity of that course in that 
institution. A more detailed examination 
of all the factors involved in that situa- 
tion would be needed before any judg- 
ment should be made. It was for this 
reason the students were asked to make 
a statement justifying their rating. 

In the appraisals submitted, very few 
of the reactions are of a personal nature 
directed at the instructor of the course. 

All the courses seem to have con- 
vinced the students they have some 
value as only twenty-four students made 
a rating less than three in contrast to 
nearly five hundred who made a rating 
of “great value.” In contrast to the 
rating of the history of education course 
as the lowest, the highest is the educa- 
tional psychology course as rated by the 
teachers college students. We may con- 
clude that students are well satisfied 
with the first course in education now 
taught in the various teacher-training in- 
stitutions, but they do not hesitate to 
make suggestions for improvements. 
The comments they made relative to 
their reactions, favorable, unfavorable, 
or suggestive, will now be examined in 
that order. 


II 


tion. In avoidance of the element of 
error introduced into rating which is de- 
scribed in Knight’s’ statement that “a 
rater’s rating of a trait is a defense of his 
rating on general estimate,” and in con- 
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tradiction to Clem’s® statement that the 
check list method “seems superior to the 
general reaction plan,” this study asked 
the participants to give reaction state- 
ments. It is true the “general reaction 
plan” makes for difficulty in summariz- 
ing the data, but the spontaneity of the 
responses has something in its favor over 
the suggestive statement necessary for the 
“check list.” The element of personal 
judgment, it must be conceded, has en- 
tered into placing some of the comments 
in the areas where they are found in the 
following context. (But then modern 
evaluation does not throw out the ele- 
ment of judgment; rather it upholds se- 
curing as many types of data as possible 
in order to see all sides and angles.) 
The present study asked for reactions of 
students to the course, and not to the 
teacher of the course as was the case in 
studies reported by Boardman,’ Moore,* 
and Jersild,® who limited their inquiry 
to a few characteristics, traits, habits, 
or other factors concerning instructors 
only. 

A summary of the favorable reactions 
to the course are arranged in five major 
areas: I. Pertaining to the presentation 
or conduct of the course; II. Pertaining 
to the general content of the course; 


*Clem, Orlie M., “What Do My Students 
Think About My Teaching?” School and Society, 
31: 96-100, January 18, 1930. 

*Boardman, C. W., “An Analysis of Pupil 
Rating of High School Teachers.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 16: 440-446, 
September, 1930. 

* Moore, Joseph E., “Annoying Habits of High 
School Teachers.” Peabody Journal of Education, 
18: 161-164, November, 1940. 

* Jersild, Arthur T., “Characteristics of Teach- 
ers Who Are ‘Liked Best’ and ‘Disliked Most. ” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 9: 139-151, 
December, 1940. 
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III. General and personal help and 
guidance; IV. Methods and techniques 
of teaching; and V. Assignments and 
evaluation of work. The greatest num- 
ber of favorable reactions are in regard 
to the presentation and conduct of the 
class. The highest ranking comment in 
this area is, “the presentation was good 
and interesting.” The second highest is, 
“the observation of actual teaching,” 
followed in order by, “valuable class 
discussion,” “stimulates further study, 
thinking, and reading,” “observations 
discussed and analyzed,” and “reports 
by class members.” 

The comment occurring the highest 
number of times for all the areas is the 
general comment, “a good overview of 
the field of education.” The highest 
ranking comment in the area of “per- 
sonal help and guidance” is, “helps 
understand children,” with “teaching as 
a profession considered” second. Of the 
comments under the area of “methods 
and techniques of teaching,” “concrete 
problems and examples are presented” 


is the most frequently mentioned, and 


“considered how to teach” next. Less 
than one hundred comments are listed 
under the area pertaining to assignments 
and evaluation of work, the highest 
ranking one being, “the tests were fair,” 
with “enjoyed the projects” next. 
When considering the popularity 
from comments of teachers college stu- 
dents in the course designated as “Intro- 
duction or Orientation to Education,” 
“teaching as a profession was con- 
sidered” ranks first. For private univer- 
sities and private colleges in this type of 
course the comment, “good overview of 


the field” ranked first for each. The 
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state colleges and state universities were 
not well represented in these reactions, 
hence their comments are so scattered as 
to prevent any generalizations. It is 
worthy of note that many of their com- 
ments fall in the less popular group, 
since the totals in the top ranking com- 
ments for these institutions fall far short 
of equaling the total number submitted 
by them. 

In the educational psychology 
courses, the teachers college students 
rated “helps understand children” as the 
top ranking comment, private univer- 
sities liked “good overview of the field” 
the best, and private colleges thought 
that the “presentation was good and 
interesting” the best feature of such 
courses. 

The ten highest ranking favorable 
comments on the course as rated by all 
the 3,034 students responding to this 
part are, in order: 

1. Gives a good overview of the whole 
field. 
. The presentation was good and in- 
teresting. 
. The observation of actual teaching 
was appreciated. 
. It helped to understand children. 
. Teaching as a profession was con- 
sidered. 
. The class discussions were valuable. 
. Concrete problems and examples 
were presented. 
. The general study of school prob- 
lems and school systems. 
. It has practical value. 

10. It gives a good historical background. 

Students as a group desire that lessons 
be presented in an interesting manner, 
but they also like to enter into the class 
discussion, and have the opportunity of 
witnessing teaching in the public schools 
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at first hand. They wish to secure prac- 
tical advice either from the instructor, 
or from “outsiders” who are in a posi- 
tion to give it. Their unfavorable re- 
actions will be examined next. 

The Typical Unfavorable Reactions 
of the Students to the Course. A total 
of 2,522 students offered unfavorable 
reactions to the course as now being 
taught. As with the favorable reactions, 
the area containing the most unfavorable 
comments is that pertaining to the gen- 
eral conduct of the class and presentation 
of materials. The highest ranking un- 
favorable reaction of any of the areas is 
that the course is “a dry course.” This 
is a curt statement which carries a heavy 
indictment. Tied for second place in 
frequency of mention are “poor text- 
book” and “limited time for so much to 
be covered.” Others, in order of men- 
tion, are: “the study of unimportant 
material,” “is too general,” “too much 
statistics,” “too much history,” “type 
of tests used,” “repetition of other 
courses,” “repetition within the course,” 
“too much outside work for the course,” 
“too theoretical,” and “not enough class 
discussion.” Comments aimed in a per- 
sonal way at the instructor are not very 
prevalent. It is to be expected that 
among 2,522 students and over eighty 
different instructors some isolated cases 
of “clash of personality” might exist. 
On some of the comments there is a 
relation between college year and the 
comment. For example, the upperclass- 
man more frequently commented upon 
the repetition of materials of other 
courses, while the beginning students 
objected to the amount of outside work. 
Personal likes and dislikes were evident 
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in some of the comments. Those who 
had a dislike for history in general dis- 
liked the history emphasis in this 
course, and those who abhorred mathe- 
matics were unfavorable to any statisti- 
cal treatment. When and how these 
dislikes developed is beyond the com- 
pass of these data. 

The comments regarding the area 
pertaining to the general presentation 
or conduct of the class may be summed 
up in this matter. The material, lectures, 
and textbooks do not have a great ap- 
peal for the students. They feel that in 
many cases the work is poorly organ- 
ized, poorly presented, and while the 
procedure may be very formalized, 
there is a great lack in essentials. 

The general content of the course 
does not appeal to them because they 
see no use for much of the material, 
which is repeated in other courses and 
in this course. They desire concise, 
lucid illustrations that have practical 
application such as the observation of 
actual teaching in a normal situation. 
Many of them feel that instructors 
dwell too long on topics of small im- 
portance, while they would rather ex- 
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amine more material in the fields of 
their particular interest. They deplore 
the lack of definite conclusions reached 
in the consideration of problems. To 
meet these reactions it is imperative that 
every instructor weigh carefully the 
content of the course and its relation to 
the total teacher-training sequence, and 
then present to the students the pur- 
poses of this course in relation to the 
total training program so that they 
might see that all will not and cannot 
be considered in this first course. 

Nearly four hundred comments 
were received pertaining to assignments 
and evaluation of the work. The stu- 
dents feel that too much outside reading 
is required for the course. When we 
recall that nearly nine hundred dif- 
ferent reference books were listed for 
the course, this could easily be the case. 
The type of testing, written work re- 
quired, memorization, the outlining, 
class reports, and other similar types of 
“busy work” are criticized. The criticism 
seems to be concerned more with the 
manner in which these things are being 
done, than the fact that they do not 
desire them at all. 


IIl 


The Typical Suggestions Made by 
Students for Improving the Course. 
Brookover,® writing on the person- 
person interaction between the instructor 
and pupils, states that teachers who have 
a high degree of “person-person inter- 
action” with their students tend to be 


* Brookover, Wilbur B., “Person-Person Inter- 
action Between Teachers and Pupils and Teaching 
Effectiveness.” Journal of Educational Research, 
34: 272-287, December, 1940. 


rated high as instructors by the same 
students, and that teachers in-service, if 
they care to improve their ability to 
teach, would do no harm by improving 
their “person-person relations” with 
their students. One of the ways this 
relationship can be fostered is by having 
the students help plan the course and 
giving their frank reactions to the man- 
ner in which it is being conducted. 
The four suggestions most frequently 
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made by 2,413 students of the first 
course in education for its improvement, 
ranked in terms of frequency of men- 
tion are: (1) “more observations,” (2) 
“more practical applications,” (3) 
“more class discussion,” (4) “discuss 
more problems of children.” These four 
constructive suggestions predominate in 
all types of institutions, and in all types 
of courses that serve as the first course 
in education. 

The leading suggestions in the area 
pertaining to general content are (1) 
“stress own field or individual interest,” 
and (2) “use a better textbook.” Many 
asked that a definite textbook be desig- 
nated for the course. From the nature of 
the test questions submitted to the 
writer, one can scarcely blame the stu- 
dents for making such a request. In the 
area relating to assignments and evalua- 
tion, the most frequently mentioned 
suggestions asked that the assignments 
of outside readings be made rather than 
left on a voluntary basis. There is some 
justification in the students asking for 
specificity of assignments of materials 
when the tests are based upon specific 
factual material. Agreement on the type 
and amount of outside work seems to be 
absent, but the students seem to agree 
that improvement can be made in the 
distribution, type, and quality of assign- 
ments and tests. From the evidence 
available, the writer does not hesitate to 
agree with the suggestions of the stu- 
dents in that regard. 

In the area of methods, it is some- 
what surprising to find that the highest 
possible ranking suggestion is for more 
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consideration of modern methods and 
theories. The highest frequency of this 
suggestion came from the private col- 
leges. On the basis of these data, teach- 
ers colleges were wanting in giving the 
desired emphasis on teaching pro- 
cedures. The frequency was relatively 
small, however. The total number of 
suggestions asking for more personal 
help and guidance is small. Only fifteen 
suggestions given for this area occurred 
more often than one per cent of the 
total frequency. Can it be that the stu- 
dents are not aware that this first course 
should give them a great deal of 
guidance? 

In addition to the four suggestions 
mentioned, some means for obtaining 
better class work, in the opinion of the 
students, is to have smaller classes, 
definite assignments, concrete illustra- 
tions, guest speakers from selected fields 
of school work, and direct contact with 
children of the age students will teach 
later. 

On the basis of the results obtained 
in this study, in seeking the frank ap- 
praisal of the students, the writer does 
not hesitate to recommend to instructors 
that they use some such democratic 
technique. The extent to which any 
institution can meet all the requests of 
its students will vary (many of them 
need not be met in this course, when met 
in others), but if the students are made 
aware of the objectives sought, the 
problems involved in attaining them, 
and the possibilities available, this in 
itself will be invaluable training for 
them in their chosen career of teaching. 





A Community-Centered School and 
the Problem of Housing 


LrEonNARD CovVELLO 


MONG THE pressing problems of 
A contemporary life in a complex 
society, the problem of housing is an 
outstanding one. The well-being of the 
nation is greatly dependent on how peo- 
ple are domiciled, for their health, their 
mortality and longevity, are, in great 
measure, determined by the way they 
are housed. But the problem goes be- 
yond its physical significance. In urban 
communities, especially in so-called 
slum areas, living conditions in over- 
crowded, dilapidated, unsanitary build- 
ings frequently contribute to excessive 
rates in crime and delinquency, to social 
disorganization and to the appearance 
of other socially destructive forces. 

Housing as a Factor in Cultural Ad- 
justments of Foreign-Born Communi- 
ties. The situation, however, must also 
be viewed from another angle. Not by 
chance but because of a variety of eco- 
nomic and social factors, our American 
slums, or our areas of bad housing, in 
our larger centers of population, fre- 
quently became habitats of groups who, 
because of racial origin or because of 
their comparatively recent immigration 
to the United States, constitute so- 
called cultural minorities, that is, peo- 
ple whose traditions and sentiments are 
often in conflict with those of America. 

In New York City, for example, the 
majority of our foreign cultural com- 
munities—our “Little Italies,” our 
Jewish “Ghettoes,” our Chinatown, our 


Negro “Harlem,” and so on—are dis- 
tinguished by their unusually bad hous- 
ing conditions. 

A slum or an area of dilapidated 
housing, wherever such conditions 
exist, suffers from the disrepute that 
becomes attached to it. And it is evident 
that when such areas are populated by 
people of foreign stock, the disrepute 
of a community transcends the socio- 
physical connotation and resolves itself 
into antagonism toward particular cul- 
tural groups. On the other hand, the 
propensity of a dilapidated physical en- 
vironment to make people socially in- 
hibited, to cause them to hold them- 
selves aloof, and to endow them with a 
sense of inferiority—must quite ob- 
viously influence people of foreign 
origin much more than if they were a 
part of a culturally homogeneous 
people. 

We must realize the fact that our 
cultural minorities undergo a rather 
difficult process of cultural transforma- 
tion, which we can plainly term Ameri- 
canization. Any antagonism toward 
them, any situation that nurtures their 
feeling of inferiority or of “not belong- 
ing” only prolongs the process and in- 
creases its complexity. But since the in- 
corporation of our foreign cultural 
groups into the “American way of life” 
is a desideratum in the interest of 
American national existence, there 
ought to be greater concern to remove, 
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as far as possible, conditions which stig- 
matize them in acquiring the status of 
an “accepted group.” Slum conditions, 
and particularly bad housing, are 
sources of such stigmatizing influences. 
Therefore, our growing interest in the 
housing problem, especially where it 
involves foreign cultural communities, 
should go beyond humanitarian con- 
siderations. It is a question not alone of 
insuring better health or better stand- 
ards of living, but it is also a question 
of rehabilitating whole communities and 
the low social and cultural prestige 
attached to their people. Physical im- 
provement of the environment in which 
our foreign groups are housed today 
would lessen their separation from the 
broader aspects of American life and 
could, in turn, facilitate greater inter- 
action between them and the broad 
American community. From this point 
of view, it is probably no exaggeration 
to state that the problem of better hous- 
ing is associated with the problem of 
creating a more homogenous—or we 
may say, a more harmonious—Ameri- 
can culture, and thus a more united 
America. 

Of considerable importance is the 
question as to how and from where the 
initiative for better housing emanates. 
Popular manifestations of interest in the 
problem are of comparatively recent 
origin. The forces of tradition directed 
our “constructional” efforts toward 
great monumental, artistic public edi- 
fices to the neglect of adequate housing 
for the average family. It is incongruous 
that even the education given in our 
schools has done little or nothing to 
change this attitude. Text books even 
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now describe and illustrate palaces and 
temples of old, without mentioning 
very much the housing conditions of the 
people. Many school books, for the most 
part, still show pictures of our sky- 
scrapers, statues, museums and national 
capitols, and are silent about the 
wretched houses in which great num- 
bers of people live. 

It is natural, therefore, that the ini- 
tiative for better housing seldom 
emanates from the communities them- 
selves. And it is almost superfluous to 
mention that communities that are 
most in need of improvement are the 
least likely to take the initiative; for the 
foreign stock communities usually are 
inarticulate and lack wholesome leader- 
ship. For this reason, it has been gener- 
ally the Federal Government, and less 
often, municipalities or private enter- 
prise, which concerned themselves 
about the realization of better housing 
conditions. Despite noticeable achieve- 
ments—especially when we consider the 
many low rent housing projects in New 
York City—there has emerged on the 
part of many people, the fear of the 
invasion of government into private 
affairs, or a fear of a kind of paternal- 
ism. We cannot, of course, go into this 
controversy; it is too large and too com- 
plex for discussion here. However, we 
cannot overlook the fact that the pro- 
cedure under which the various housing 
projects have been brought about, gave 
no opportunity for the people in the 
respective communities to share in the 
responsibilities involved in such locally 
significant undertakings. My contention 
is that a housing program, especially if 
implemented by governmental agen- 
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cies, should be an educational as well as 
a technical and civic enterprise. The 
point that I want to make is that the 
erection of a low rent housing unit for 
a community, especially one inhabited 
by foreign cultural or racial groups, 
results in little more than a fragmen- 
tary rehabilitation of the physical 
aspects of the community. 

Educational Implications of the 
Housing Problem. At best, only a small 
portion of the people who are in dire 
need of housing improvement, can be 
accommodated while the vast majority 
remain quite unaffected. It seems, 
therefore, to be imperative that greater 
emphasis should be placed upon stimu- 
lating the interest of the people them- 
selves toward the understanding of the 
problem so that they will think of it as 
something more than merely a question 
of high or low rents. Our foreign cul- 
tural groups, in particular, must be 
made fully acquainted with what the 
problem of housing really implies. 

In the first place, we must realize 
that by habitually living in under- 
underprivileged areas, and because of 
lack of proper interaction with the broad 
aspects of American life, these groups 
are not fully aware of the quality of 
their own physical environment. In the 
second place, we may assume that their 
concepts of good housing are nearer to 
their native patterns than to those of 
America, The following example, al- 
though extreme in its implication, 
illustrates the point. When a year or so 
ago a local community council in 
Brooklyn launched a campaign for 
better housing, the Italian neighbor- 
hoods were urged to support the enter- 
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prise. They were enthusiastic over the 
idea, and expressed the hope that “the 
time would come when people might 
have really good housing conditions; so 
that a family could keep around the 
house, some chickens, or a goat or 
rabbits.” 

When in 1937 the Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School distributed among the 
students who live in the substandard 
community of East Harlem, a question- 
naire on the quality of their housing, it 
was quite a revelation to note that the 
great majority of students professed 
to live in satisfactory houses. When 
parallel with this, the majority ex- 
pressed a preference to live in a dif- 
ferent community, they were obviously 
resentful of the low social prestige de- 
rived from living in East Harlem, and 
not of the type or quality of houses 
they were occupying. The students im- 
plied that the same dilapidated houses 
in a neighborhood of better standing 
would have offered no grounds for dis- 
approval save the possible question of 
rentals. 

The foreign born parents of our 
students may have had, probably, still 
less reasons to resent their housing con- 
ditions. The squalid housing conditions 
in which the majority lived prior to 
coming to New York—in Italy, Puerto 
Rico, Poland, our American Southern 
States, etc.—are too fresh in the memory 
of these people. “What is wrong with 
these houses?” they asked. Knowing 
the adherence of these people of foreign 
stock to their native cultural patterns, 
one is not surprised, for example, to see 
the use of kerosene lamps though elec- 
tric light is available. There are in- 
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stances when people resort to almost 
archaic implements while modern facili- 
ties are within their reach. One cannot 
explain this on the basis of their eco- 
nomic deficiency alone, one must con- 
sider such conditions as deliberate 
attempts by the foreign born people to 
reconstruct a semblance of life in the 
“old country,” which gave them a feel- 
ing of familiarity and security from de- 
moralization. Congestion—several fam- 
ilies living in one apartment, or a family 
of eight members living in two and a 
half rooms—is to them not a housing 
evil, but a very prudent and thrifty 
arrangement. They are bewildered, for 
instance, by the regulations in low rent 
housing units limiting the number of 
people who occupy an apartment. 

Since the housing problem, as it con- 
cerns our cultural minorities is in many 
respects inseparable from the larger 
problem of their cultural transforma- 
tion, that is, their assimilation, the erec- 
tion of modern housing units should 
serve more than an approach to the 
housing problem in terms of cheaper 
rentals. Without intervening simul- 
taneously in the cultural life of our 
“minorities,” our housing projects miss 
the opportunity of becoming an instru- 
ment of assimilation, that is, of bringing 
these people closer into the social and 
cultural organization of America. Re- 
housing of these people will become an 
actuality when they themselves are 
made aware of the inadequacy of their 
physical surroundings, and will thus be 
stimulated toward a desire for improv- 
ing their status upon the basis of Ameri- 
can housing concepts, and for securing 
available modern facilities. 
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The Role of the School in the Guid- 
ance of Foreign Born Communities. 
Such an objective dictates the need for 
some sort of education or guidance of 
the people. The important question is, 
however, what kind of education it 
should be. The customs and habits of 
our foreign stock people are rooted in 
their traditions, which, as the sociolo- 
gists say, are “collective representa- 
tions” of the group, and are therefore 
almost invulnerable to persuasion and 
logic. Education for better housing can- 
not thus consist of verbalized methods, 
but must be based on actual experiences. 
And since housing is to a great extent a 
cultural problem, education in housing 
must be considered as a concomitant of 
a general education of our foreign cul- 
tural groups for life in America. 

No single agency is capable of pro- 
viding an education of such scope. But 
among the many agencies, there is, I 
believe, a significant role to be played 
by our schools provided they adopt a 
philosophy comparable to the task in- 
volved. Fortunately, our educators are 
beginning to be aware of the need for 
the younger generation to be trained by 
the school in performing duties and re- 
sponsibilities in a modern complex so- 
ciety. The usual curriculum of our 
schools still does not seem to contribute 
in any significant manner to such train- 
ing. And the present demand for the 
revision of school curricula all over the 
country is partly the result of the failure 
of the school to provide what we may 
call social education. Of utmost sig- 
nificance is, therefore, the role of the 
school in areas or communities where 
the stress upon social education is made 
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necessary by the foreign cultural char- 
acteristics of the population. The need 
for the foreign stock people to become 
assimilated or Americanized compels 
the school to focus its attention upon 
guiding its students toward becoming 
adjusted individuals and Americans. 
But we are also beginning to grasp 
the significance of the fact that the 
parental home and the community are 
supreme educators in themselves. And 
in order to provide training for social 
living, there is need to consider the edu- 
cation of the total population of the 
community. This becomes the more im- 
perative in foreign born, or foreign cul- 
tural communities where the “foreign” 
parental and communal patterns of life 
influence the child much more than any 
formal school education. It is therefore 
impossible to give the students proper 
social education without finding some 
way for the school to provide simul- 
taneously an identical guidance program 
for the entire community or for the 
entire cultural group to which the stu- 
dents belong. But such guidance ob- 
viously presupposes the need for the 
school to establish the closest ties with 
the community, and to focus its atten- 
tion—to become centered—upon the 
total situation in the community, that is, 
upon the various problems and difficul- 
ties that confront the people. This type 
of school is nowadays frequently re- 
ferred to as a Community Centered 
School. And the Benjamin Franklin 
High School with which I am identified, 
exemplifies to some extent, this type of 
school. An experimental approach has 
been attempted by us with an educa- 
tional philosophy indicated above. The 
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remaining portion of this article will 
concern itself with describing a program 
for social education through a low-rent 
housing compaign in which our school 
took an active part. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School 
is located in the community known as 
East Harlem, located on the northeast 
end of Manhattan in New York City. 
Customarily referred to as a slum area, 
this community has all the character- 
istics of a locality that requires rehabili- 
tation from a physical, economic and 
social point of view. A population of 
about 200,000 people lives on some 150 
city blocks, with a density of 1,400 per- 
sons per block. (The actual density is 
however, much greater, since 60% of 
all the blocks house 90% of all East 
Harlem families.) Such congestion is 
accompanied by squalid, dilapidated 
buildings, with sanitary conditions of 
the worst type. Lack of recreational 
facilities, poverty, high rates of tuber- 
culosis, high delinquency rates are addi- 
tional attributes of this community. The 
population, extremely heterogeneous, 
representing any imaginable race, color, 
religion and nationality, typifies a 
foreign cultural community suffering 
from all forms of maladjustment to 
American life. Italians (70,000), Puerto 
Ricans (25,000), Negroes (20,000) 
Spanish-speaking groups, Slavs of vari- 
ous nationality, and other diverse 
foreign cultural groups, show consider- 
able adherence to language, customs and 
sentiments of the countries of their 
origin. The low prestige they occupy in 
the American milieu, various social 
barriers that separate them from the 
broad American environment; discrim- 
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inations and antagonisms between these 
groups—some brought from the old 
country, others fanned by recent propa- 
ganda—all these phenomena, aggravate 
the situation. Lack of social organiza- 
tion and leadership, lack of a democratic 
tradition, and language difficulties, are 
additional factors that dictate the need 
for this community to be guided in their 
process of integration with American 
life. The need for a social education 
applies to both old and young. The 
parental difficulties differ from those of 
their children only in degree and not in 
nature. For the parental influence, not- 
withstanding the apparent resistance of 
the younger generation, endows the 
children of the foreign born with a 
cultural inheritance that leads them to 
various conflicts with the larger Ameri- 
can environment, and produces only 
fragmentary assimilation. Therefore, 
when the Benjamin Franklin High 
Schoo! developed the principle of being 
community centered, the necessity to 
formulate a social education, or social 
guidance, simultaneously for both stu- 
dents and the older residents of the 
community, was of primary importance. 
It was, of course, realized that the best 
way one could teach “living in America” 
would be for the school itself to become 
real life. And, therefore, if we were to 
prepare our people for participation in 
American life, every conceivable means 
would have to be employed to give 
experience to this people in such a man- 
ner that they could not only understand 
life in our American society and partici- 
pate in it, but could also function in 
such a manner as to improve it. And 
what could have been a more proper 
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area of participation than the very com- 
munity to whose betterment our school 
had dedicated its social program? 

A Housing Program as a Means for 
Social Education of Foreign Born Com- 
munities. There were several aspects of 
community life that might have served 
as vehicles for the implementation of 
our program for social education, as a 
matter of fact, the school approached a 
variety of community problems. Our 
major attention fell, however, upon the 
housing problem of East Harlem, be- 
cause of the acute state of dilapidation 
and the consequent effect it had on the 
life of our foreign cultural community. 
Besides, housing (this was in 1937) was 
a widely discussed subject in America. 
An attempt to rehabilitate the com- 
munity from a physical point of view, 
was most likely to result in a concrete 
achievement, since there was a chance 
for a Federal subsidy. As another rea- 
son, the attempt to mitigate the physical 
ills of the community promised the most 
response from the people of the com- 
munity in that they could be stimulated 
by perceptible, concrete plans. More- 
over, the problem of housing was closely 
associated with contemporaneous flare- 
ups of racial clashes, which received ad- 
ditional stimulus from strong tenant 
resistance to Negro and Spanish speak- 
ing families seeking access into tene- 
ments occupied by “aborigines.” An edu- 
cational program in housing appeared 
likely to become a suitable method in 
the cause of better adjustment of our 
foreign cultural groups to American life. 
The paramount question was as to what 
the working objectives and the methods 
should be, and could be. 
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Obviously, a measure of success was 
possible only if the school ventured to 
submit to its students and the people of 
the community an objective that would 
rehabilitate the geographical, so-to- 
speak, prestige of the whole community 
as well as that of particular cultural 
groups. As to the methods employed, 
it was clear to us that we would have to 
far transcend the academic procedures of 
classroom routine. It was evident that 
the intervention of the school into the 
problem of the community should be 
based on a series of activities in which 
the community could assume an active 
role. This in turn, required a much 
greater tie-up with the community than 
surface codperation with the parent- 
teacher association or with the educa- 
tional leaders of the community. It re- 
quired a modus operandi by which the 
school and the community could comple- 
ment each other. 

As a community centered school we 
were in a position to implement our 
housing program because of a principle 
which was already in operation. This 
principle was manifest in our so-called 
school-community committees, of which 
each one was dedicated to a particular 
problem of life in East Harlem. Thus 
there were functioning a health Com- 
mittee, and committees of racial co- 
operation, for leisure time, for delin- 
quency, for housing and so on. The 
important aspect of these committees 
was their membership. They were com- 
posed of representatives from the 
faculty, students, parents, and individ- 
uals representing the community: racial 
and ethnic groups, various agencies and 
associations and other local groups. The 
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establishment of these committees fos- 
tered close interaction between the 
school and the people in the community. 
The task of these committees to im- 
prove the conditions in the community, 
their “good-neighbor” manner of ap- 
proach, and their lack of dogmatic or 
pedantic attitudes were a decisive factor 
in stimulating the interest of the com- 
munity—primarily its average resi- 
dents—in various enterprises that were 
pertinent to the every-day life of the 
people. 

In submitting the summary of a 
socially educative process based on a 
housing program in our school, I am 
actually describing, in the main, the 
activities and methods of the housing 
committee of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School. 

It was in 1937 that we became aware 
of the possibility of rehabilitating the 
housing conditions of East Harlem by 
securing for our community, a low-cost 
housing project financed by federal 
funds. But in order to obtain the project 
it was necessary to secure codrdinated 
community action. This in turn made it 
necessary, first of all, to stimulate the 
community to become thoroughly aware 
of the existing conditions, and secondly, 
to make the people realize their own re- 
sponsibility in changing them. 

The start was made among our stu- 
dents by presenting them with housing 
exhibits showing old and new concepts 
of housing through the aid of models, 
graphs, charts and photographs. Some 
of the models had a size of 8 x 10 feet 
in area and permitted the inclusion of 
significant details. Many of the boys 


were prompted to discuss whether 
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certain housing models had not been 
made of the blocks in which they them- 
selves resided because of the similarity 
between the tenement houses in the 
East Harlem community and the par- 
ticular models involved. The apparent 
interest by our students suggested the 
advisability of inviting their parents and 
friends. And as a development of the 
program, the exhibits were supple- 
mented by motion pictures, lectures to 
which everybody in the community was 
invited, Some of our boys, as well as 
adult visitors, began to ask “What can 
we do about this?” and this initial re- 
action to a situation of which our foreign 
stock people were only partly aware, 
gave us further encouragement to 
deepen the interest that had been 
aroused. 

In our school departments, primarily 
those of social science, languages, Eng- 
lish and art, the usual curricular con- 
tents were as far as possible oriented 
toward the housing problem. The Eng- 
lish department, for example, spon- 
sored the writing of essays on housing 
in the form of a prize contest under the 
title “What East Harlem Needs.” The 
department of social sciences devoted 
some lessons in the history, civics and 
economics classes to the problems of 
housing, such as property taxes and 
rentals, questions of sanitation, relation- 
ships between poor housing, illness, 
crime, etc. The art department invited 
the students to make models of their 
own showing what they would like to 
see in better housing and better use of 
space. This department also produced 
posters in large quantities to publicize 
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the idea in the school and in the com- 
munity. The language department did 
the translations in Italian and Spanish, 
in order to reach our non-English 
speaking people. The result of all this 
was to heighten the interest of our boys 
and to increase their consciousness of the 
situation in the community. They dis- 
cussed East Harlem housing in class- 
room and in assemblies. They discussed 
it in their homes and thus they became a 
medium for arousing the participation 
of their neighbors in matters of com- 
munity interest. The housing com- 
mittee of our school began to formulate 
concrete means for improving the condi- 
tions in the community. It instituted a 
study of local land values and land use, 
in order to determine the most desirable 
and feasible spot for a housing project. 
This in itself was an important factor, 
for on the choice of a site depended 
whether East Harlem could be some- 
how rehabilitated or whether it could, 
at best, be given a new landmark with- 
out an otherwise appreciable effect on 
the community. 

The urgency of a low-rent housing 
unit for East Harlem was recognized, 
yet its realization required the backing 
of the community. But this was not easy 
to attain because of the characteristics of 
a foreign stock community which I de- 
scribed above. To make the community 
participate in the entire program, the 
people had to be stimulated, directed, 
informed. Opportunity had to be given 
for leaders to emerge and for the fol- 
lowers to follow. Situations had to be 
created in which the people of the com- 
munity could assume some responsi- 
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bility. Although the initiative developed 
within the school, this did not imply 
that the school alone sought to institute 
and carry on the wide diversity of 
activities necessary. It was realized that 
the school had to codrdinate its program 
with existing agencies and thereby 
broaden the base of the forthcoming 
activities. Close codperation was estab- 
lished with such groups as the East 
Harlem Council of Social Agencies, the 
American Legion, and the Mayor’s 
Committee on City Planning. Decisive 
progress was made, however, when the 
housing committee of the school 
pooled its resources and experiences with 
the Harlem Legislative Conference, 
which was at that time also concerned 
about housing conditions in our com- 
munity, and which had set up a housing 
committee of its own. The merger of all 
these groups resulted in the establish- 
ment of the East Harlem Housing 
Committee, and the latter became the 
official agency which sponsored and im- 
plemented all necessary plans. This 
finally resulted in the appearance of the 
housing unit known as East River 
Houses, a unit accommodating about 
1,300 families. The appearance of the 
housing unit on the recently opened 
East River Drive has, without doubt, 
influenced the social situation of our 
East Harlem Community. Had it not 
been for the insistence of the housing 
committee upon locating the unit along 
the water front, this latter section might 
have been available only to high class 
privately-owned apartment houses and 
the community of East Harlem would 
now be relegated to the position of a 
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back-yard neighborhood. As it stands 
now, the community is secure from the 
depreciating effect of a neighboring 
“gold coast.” 

Today our community is enriched on 
the East River Drive by a modern 
housing project which constitutes an im- 
portant landmark. We are, of course, 
aware that the new housing unit does 
not greatly alter the total housing situa- 
tion in our community. The proportion 
of local people who gained admittance 
is not great in itself; however, we are 
proud of the fact that under the guid- 
ance of the community-supported hous- 
ing committee it was possible to have 
a large percentage of the residents of 
the housing unit from East Harlem. 
Through the activities of our housing 
program, it became possible to offer 
housing facilities to racial or nationality 
groups that otherwise would have been 
excluded. But the greatest achievement 
lies in the fact that no activity involved 
in the program occurred without the 
participation of the community in it. 
The variety of functions performed by 
individuals and groups provided people 
with experiences which in every respect 
were lessons in social education. From 
the initiatory steps of formulating the 
campaign for better housing, down to 
the final stage of moving into new resi- 
dential quarters, the people in the com- 
munity came in contact with situations 
which in many respects were new to 
them. Through mass meetings, rallies 
in the school, and participation in vari- 
ous sub-committees, impetus was given 
to greater communal consciousness. (The 


play One-Third of the Nation, depict- 
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ing the housing conditions in our Ameri- 
can slums, was being given on Broadway 
at that time. The school, in codperation 
with the community, subscribed for one 
evening performance, filling the theatre 
completely on that evening.) Simultane- 
ous participation of diverse racial and 
nationality groups blunted the prej- 
udices and antagonisms common to their 
every-day patterns of life. There was 
wholesome interaction between these 
groups, and the nature of this inter- 
action was to us a potent means for edu- 
cation in intercultural relationships. A 
variety of activities constituted for our 
foreign cultural groups, an educational 
process toward acquiring the rudiments 
of democratic procedure, of tolerance, 
and of other valuable social prerequisites. 
The community performed a number of 
functions which brought them closer to 
the sources of “American ways of life.” 
Some acted as representatives of the com- 
munity before Federal, State and Munici- 
pal authorities. Many were given oppor- 
tunities for resourceful action and lead- 
ership. 

It is impossible to give detailed ac- 
count of everything that had to be done. 
Suffice it to say that it took three years for 
the project to become a reality, and that 
during this time there arose a multitude 
of situations each requiring a great num- 
ber of activities. Some of these may 
appear trivial in communities having an 
American tradition; in East Harlem 
they were real lessons in social living. 
Even launching such a simple activity 
as soliciting petitions, or the distribution 
of applications, must be considered in 
East Harlem as part of an educational 
process. 
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Those East Harlem families who 
were in possession of the necessary 
qualifications, and who were given 
access to the new housing unit, were 
probably better equipped for an adjust- 
ment to a new but unfamiliar environ- 
ment. At least, they were informed in 
advance of the difficulties that a certain 
regime in the new housing unit would 
impose upon them. They were also 
thoroughly informed of various pro- 
cedures that normally cause them worry 
and confusion. They underwent a proc- 
ess of preparation, and were certainly 
more aware of the responsibilities of life 
outside the traditional patterns in a 
foreign cultural community. Those that 
could not be accommodated in the hous- 
ing unit acquired some new understand- 
ing of the housing problems and its 
implied significance. There is the prob- 
ability that, as a result of having shared 
in the job of securing the housing unit, 
they will accept it as part of their com- 
munity. And one must take it for 
granted that they have been stimulated 
toward seeking better homes even 
though it necessitates breaking their ties 
with a community that, even with its 
wretched conditions, once offered them 
a refuge for orderly life. 

From the point of view of the school, 
the measure of success is seen in the 
continuous growth of the aspirations of 
the people toward further betterment 
of the community in which they live. 
When students and people in the com- 
munity supported the erection of a new 
Benjamin Franklin High School build- 
ing, submitting a slogan “A New 
School in a New Community,” and 
when likewise, the school was called 
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upon to assume leadership in securing from the point of view of our school, 
a hospital for East Harlem, we had a are units of socially educational proce- 
feeling that we had become a vital, dures, and which for our foreign cultural 
genuine part of the community. We population, are methods for wholesome 
believe that we have laid a cornerstone integration into the American way of 
for further communal enterprises which, _ life. 


When education is dallied with, played with, tolerated, and imper- 
fectly done, it is a costly and troublesome thing. In the first place it is 
talked to death. It causes more discussion than politics or than bad 
crops. There are many persons who do not believe in it, and many 
more who wish they did not, and could get rid of the bother of it. 

But when education becomes not only part and parcel of the life 
of the people, but a thing that they have all profited by—a thing that 
underlies life as the soil underlies the growth in the garden—then edu- 
cation becomes cheap and easy. Nobody asks what it costs, nobody ques- 
tions its benefits, nobody harbors a doubt about it—Wa.tTER Hines 
PacE in Commencement address. 
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An Old Street in a New World 


LoutsE Purwin 


yw Pedro, the serape-clad, som- 
brero-topped Mexican peon and 
Carmelita, his wife, first arrive in Los 
Angeles they may be lonely and be- 
wildered—for a while. They cannot 
quite understand the fast-eating, fast- 
talking, fast-moving Americans, Their 
own liquid language is unintelligible to 
the swiftly-passing crowd in the street, 
and no one seems to have time to help 
them. The plain bread in the restaurant 
is tasteless and insipid when compared 
with the familiar tortillas. The smooth 
pavement of the city streets makes their 
sandal-covered feet burn and smart. 
They are weary and perplexed. They 
are homesick. 

“Yes,” they say to each other. “This 
America—it is a strange place.” 

Suddenly Pedro’s face lights up. He 
quickens his steps. Carmelita dutifully 
trudges behind him, smiling at the 
eternal optimism of man. Poor Pedro, 
she thinks. He believes what he sees. It 
can’t be true. It’s only a mirage. 

But it is no mirage. Pedro’s eyes have 
not deceived him. Right over there, in 
the very shadow of the towering City 
Hall and the limit-height office build- 
ings, is a square of grass—green grass, 
with a fountain in the center of the 
square and trees surrounding it. And 
lounging on the benches and lying on 
the lawn under the trees are dark- 
skinned caballeros and senoritas, de- 
lightfully mixing the Spanish words 


with the English in their conversation. 

Pedro and Carmelita begin to feel 
that this America is not such a strange 
place after all. And when they stand in 
the center of the little Plaza and look 
off to the north and see a familiar con- 
glomeration of cobblestones and old 
adobe, tears of happiness come into their 
eyes. 

When they stand under the pepper 
trees at the entrance to the cobbled 
street and look up at the elaborately 
carved cross which says, “El Pueblo de 
Neustra Sefiora la Reina de Los 
Angeles—September fourth, 1781,” and 
the old signboard which says “Olvera 
Street,” they begin to think of Los 
Angeles as “home.” 

Olvera Street, comparable in the early 
days of California to the wide avenues 
and impressive mansions of the elite 
residential sections of today, had de- 
teriorated into a mass of muddy bricks 
and crumbling adobe, surrounded by 
railroad yards and dump heaps. In 1929 
Mrs. Christine Sterling, imbued with a 
love for historic things, undertook the 
rejuvenation of the street. The few 
blocks which might have soon been 
absorbed by the surrounding commer- 
cial center have been converted into a 
quaint and colorful mecca for merry- 
making. 

The function of Olvera Street is 
four-fold. It serves as a link between 
two great North American nations, 
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helping the Mexican to acclimate him- 
self to the United States by placing him 
in familiar surroundings, helping the 
American to understand his Good 
Neighbors to the south by observing 
some of them at work and at play in 
their own back yard. With its old build- 
ings, over which four flags have flown 
(the Spanish, the Mexican, the Bear 
Flag of California, and the Stars and 
Stripes), Olvera Street is a means of 
preserving the history of a civilization, 
reminding the hurrying citizen of the 
courage and industry of those first 
eleven families who trekked across the 
long desert miles to found the city of 
Los Angeles. As a tourist attraction 
Olvera Street is famous for its gay, 
canopied booths, where painted pottery 
and straw sandals are on display, for its 
puppet shows and “hot” food. Old 
crafts are preserved, and the potter, the 
blacksmith, the candlemaker are con- 
tent with the old vocations they can 
pursue in the new city. 

Typical of a Mexican market place, 
Olvera Street is full of tiny shops and 
stalls where vendors _half-reluctantly 
sell the things they have made. Julio, 
the potter hates the modern system of 
economics which forces him to sell the 
ollas, the cazuelas, and the macetas 
which he moulds out of clay on his 
crude wooden wheel. José Herrera 
pours hot beeswax on string and wheel 
to make candles by the oldest known 
method. Many of his candles are per- 
fumed with rose, pine, or gardenia. One 
is five-and-a-half feet high and a foot in 
diameter. It took José six months to make 
it, and he says it will burn for a year-and- 
a-half with a constant flame. 
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Modesto, the blacksmith, hammers 
quaint figures and intricate locks with 
his old forge and anvil, while Andres 
handles delicate tools in fashioning 
Mexican jewelry of gold and silver. 
Amelia polishes steer horns and shapes 
them into endless novelties. Fidel’s 
specialty is painted gourds, and Juan 
does fine woodwork. 

Ramon makes grotesque masks, to be 
used on fiesta days only. Cantu fashions 
Mexican belts, purses, and jackets out of 
leather. Carlos is the basketweaver, and 
Vincete constructs portraits of colored 
straw. Another Jose creates miniature 
figures from clay and wire, while Pedro 
makes ox-drawn carts of wood and 
leather, and other colorful toys. Glass 
blowers practice their art in the same 
way that it has been done for 100 years. 
They specialize in beautiful blue glass 
pitchers, and they have found that it is 
human nature for people to buy the 
pitchers that look most like themselves, 
with tall, thin women buying tall, thin 
pitchers, and short, squat women buying 
short, squat ones. 

Sandal makers and bolero vendors 
are among the many other merchants of 
Olvera Street. When the street was first 
restored it was necessary to import most 
of the goods on display from Mexico, 
but the artisans have been encouraged 
to learn and practice the old crafts. 
Watching the Mexicans at work is fas- 
cinating entertainment for the tourist, 
but more important, it gives the immi- 
grant craftsman an interest in life, a 
pride in accomplishment, and a good 
living. Craftsmanship is another bridge 
between the old life and the new. 

Pedro and Carmelita feel quite at 
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home in the shady patio of the Spanish 
cafe, watching the dancers whose red 
and yellow skirts look like a splash of 
paint on an artist’s canvas. The girls 
click their castinets, and dark-eyed men 
lean over guitars and rattle gourds in 
rhythm, as one of them serenades the 
guests with the words of La Golendrina 
and Cielito Lindo. 

“He who eats and drinks well, does 
his duty well,” is one of the Mexican’s 
favorite proverbs. And he lives by it. 
He has no respect for the American 
habit of snatching a cup of coffee in the 
morning and a sandwich at noon. At 
meal-time the Mexican devotes his 
entire attention to food. He takes sev- 
eral hours to eat. Every store in Olvera 
Street is closed from 1:30 to 3:30—per- 
haps longer, if the storekeeper feels the 
need of a Siesta. 

Lunch, which is served about 2:00 
o’clock, is a very important meal. Some 
form of eggs always comprises the first 
course. Next comes the fish course, then 
meat, then vegetables, frijoles (beans), 
tortillas, and finally fruit. No coffee 
with the meal, but the men usually go 
to another cafe and have coffee while 
they chat. 

There is no such thing as a grocery 
store in Olvera Street, any more than 
there is in Mexico. The Mexican house- 
wife does not find her soap, meat, 
cigarettes, coffee, bread, and potatoes all 
under one roof. Each little shop is a 
specialty shop, and the housewife goes 
there to buy a specific thing at a specific 
price. If the price is too high she bar- 
gains until it is lowered. If the price is 
low—she bargains anyway. No price is 
ever too low to be lowered. 
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Tourists are perhaps the greatest 
patronizers of the Olvera Street stalls 
which sell “hot” food, though the 
Mexicans often sit down to munch a 
tamale between meals too. Tamales are 
made of meat or chicken, with chili and 
olives, covered with cooked corn meal, 
and rolled in corn husks, which gives 
them a positively rustic appearance. 
Tortillas are the Mexican substitute for 
bread. Fried to crispness on a griddle, 
they look something like pancakes. 
Taquitos are tortillas with salad, cheese, 
and onions rolled inside. Enchiladas are 
tortillas soaked in chili and flavored 
with cheese. And they’re all “hot.” 

Pedro and Carmelita are filled with 
the pride of “belonging” when they 
realize that their people were among 
the first settlers of this part of the 
United States. The old adobe house at 
Number 14 Olvera Street was the first 
great house in California, built by Don 
Francisco Avila in 1818. In the front 
room of the house is the first piano to 
come to California, which Dona Enea- 
macion Avila had shipped around the 
horn from Germany so that her new 
house would be filled with music. 

Zanja Madre, that inconspicuous little 
ditch at one end of the street, was the 
first water line in the region. The Mexi- 
cans, who had to carry water from the 
river, hewed the ditch out of stone and 
forced the river to run into it. Later 
wooden pipes were laid and water was 
pumped to the homes of the fastidious, 
who were reluctant to drink and cook 
with the water which man and beast 
had used for bathing purposes. 

Another relic of the old days is the 
carreta which stands near the zanja. It 
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is a wooden cart held together by raw- 
hide thongs, with two crude wheels 
which once creaked in unison as the don- 
key trudged along, but now are the favor- 
ite resting place of wild doves and 
Spanish-speaking parrots. 

Pedro and Carmelita glance with 
amusement at the small boy who holds 
out the tin cup of the beggar as he 
finishes his song. They smile as they 
hear the click of tourist quarters. 
And they laugh out loud when they 
see the small boy vanishing into the dim- 
ness of the puppet theatre, where he will 
be entertained by the cavorting of 
Romeo and Juliet, Laurel and Hardy, 
George Washington and Napoleon, and 
the other heroes and villains of pup- 
petry. 

The shoe-shine boy spurns the Mexi- 
cans who wander familiarly down the 
street, and races after the “tenderfoot” 
American. Whether or not there is a 
speck of dust on his shoes, the tender- 
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In almost every case the leisure classes of the past have turned away 


foot is usually so touched by the urchin’s 
cries that he puts his hand in his pocket. 
And that is the beginning of the end, 
Armies of ragamufhins surround him, 
fighting for the honor of shining his 
shoes. Peace and quiet are restored only 
if he pays them all, or if another tender- 
foot appears upon the scene. 

Pottery souvenirs and unusual food, 
puppet shows and historic landmarks 
attract the tourist and the native An- 
geleno alike to Olvera Street and to both 
of them alike it offers a kaleidoscope of 
revelry, a quaint corner for fun and for- 
getfulness. 

To the frightened, bewildered Mexi- 
can peon it is an oasis of friendliness, a 
corner filled with familiar things in a 
world of the unfamiliar, a spot where 
the pangs of homesickness are assuaged. 
Olvera Street is the sphere of fusion 
where two peoples may learn to know 
and appreciate each other. It is a bridge 
built by Good Neighbors. 


from a vigorous coherent use of their best faculties and have lapsed 
into intellectual stagnation or become absorbed in the tinkling triviali- 
ties that comprise what is commonly designated as fashionable life. 
Not they personally, but the hard-working people in their pay, have 
become accomplished musicians, gardeners, cooks, authors, craftsmen, 
artists.—DoroTuy CANFIELD FisHeEr, in Youth and the Future, Amer- 


ican Council on Education. 
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A Five-Point Educational Program 
E. A. Cross 


Theme: Some values in the Education of the Past and 
the Present that should be Conserved for the Future. 


O SUGGEST, to hope, or to wish that 
Daas human philosophy or art or 
science might reach a stage of perfec- 
tion and remain static at that level is 
bootless, unavailing, profitless. A great 
poet of the nineteenth century, too much 
neglected in the twentieth, once put it 
this way: “All experience is an arch, 
Wherethrough gleams that untraveled 
world, Whose margin fades forever and 
forever as we move.” This is saying 
beautifully what we all know as a com- 
monplace in the business of living in an 
evolving world. If you have been at all 
in touch with what has been going on in 
the world even in the brief span of one 
human life, your own lifetime, you will 
have noticed that we do not stand still 
anywhere, that each upward and onward 
step we take opens a new and wider 
horizon to our view. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of a western 
university Robert Millikan said that 
there seemed nothing for him to do 
when he received his doctorate in 
physics in 1895 but to make refinements 
in calculations and to verify principles 
and theories already accepted. But, he 
continued, in the quarter century follow- 
ing, every major scientific theory in 
physics had been discarded for the new 
that inevitably followed discovery after 
discovery in the area of physics. 


I 


If you have followed the course of the 
arts for the past forty or fifty years, you 
have seen the same kind of thing hap- 
pening. Compare the tortured complex- 
ity of the Laocodn group with the lines 
of Rodin’s Thinker. Remember that the 
sculpture of the Greeks was the ideal up 
to fairly recent times, and that the revo- 
lutionary change in taste has come within 
a half-century. If you have seen the 
architecture and sculpture of world’s 
fairs from the Columbian Exposition of 
1893, through the St. Louis fair of 1904, 
the San Francisco display of 1915, the 
Century of Progress of 1934, and to the 
magnificence of the more recent New 
York and San Francisco shows, you can- 
not fail to sense the revolution in the 
arts of building and sculpture. 

Painting shows the same kind of 
change. Music the same. Poetry, like 
music and painting, has been trans- 
formed. So have drama and the novel. 
Similar progress has taken place in the 
techniques of domestic life—cookery, 
refrigeration, heating; and in the social 
and economic situation—communication, 
transportation, and the uses of leisure. 

Who are we, conscious of the trans- 
forming processes in all these areas of 
life, learning, and experience, to expect 
a static situation in education, to imagine 
that our house is in order, equipped with 
the furniture of 1900 which will still be 
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“good” in 2000, without so much as 
moving the davenport from its place op- 
posite the piano to one in front of the 
fireplace? All our experience is, indeed, 
an arch, through which we are able to 
look into the future and see that things 
do not happen that way. It is for us to 
abandon even the hope of standing still, 
if we are so inert as to harbor that vain 
wish. Our cue is to use what wisdom we 
have acquired through a study and 
evaluation of the past and from our own 
experience with the present, and to put 
our weight on either a propelling or 
steering oar as the educational craft 
pushes its way into the future. 

I have called attention to what I con- 
sider not only the inevitable, but also the 
desirable, evolution that is everywhere 
apparent in science, in the arts, and in 
the social sciences. I need now to point 
out a significant feature in the process 
of that evolution. It is this: Evolution 
that has any hope of permanency never 
cuts entirely loose from the past. Again 
in this non-poetic article—an article 
which I secretly hope is at least second- 
cousin to philosophy—let me quote from 
an older poet, a poet who was a scientist 
and earned a salary as a teacher of 
anatomy in a medical school. He says: 
“Leave thy low-vaulted past. Let each 
new temple, nobler than the last, Shut 
thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, Till thou at length art free, Leav- 
ing thine out-worn shell by Life’s un- 
resting sea.” 

The living chambered nautilus does, 
in truth, move out of last year’s chamber 
of its shell, and into a new and larger 
room. But the new room is attached to 
all the earlier cells it has lived in. It is 
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built upon the pattern of the old. It uses 
the same kinds of materials from which 
the old was made. And the nautilus 
never deserts its seashell to take up a 
dwelling-place in a chromium-plated 
palace in Samarkand, or a silver-winged 
ship zooming through the stratosphere 
out of sight of the very real world in 
which the common man wrestles with 
the stubborn common problems of the 
common lot. 

No, all our progress is built upon the 
past—both the triumphs of the past and 
the mistakes of the past. And real 
progress, producing permanent better 
things, is slow. Idealists glimpse a gold- 
en age. They stimulate us to strain for- 
ward with them and reach out to grasp 
the good things of their Utopia. But, 
like it or not, both the past and the 
present are bound to the future by 
elastic bonds, and are parts of the future. 
Humanity is just as much chained to the 
past and present, if you call it chained, 
as the heart and mind of man are 
chained to the body. The imagination 
can visualize a form of existence free 
from the trammels and ills of this real 
world, but it finds itself held down, and 
held back, but not rigidly bound, by 
realities when it would press on to its 
ideal. 

How is progress brought about? 
Bound to the real past and the real pres- 
ent, how do we succeed in making any 
progress toward an ideal future. I could 
illustrate the process by showing it in 
operation in arts that I know a little 
about, but not too much. I mean archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and music. 
Will you permit me, instead, to use an 
art that I am more familiar with— 
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poetry? Seventy-five years ago an 
obscure and unconventional American, 
who had failed to use the conventional 
forms of verse with any degree of effec- 
tiveness, harked back to the stately, free, 
unrhymed rhythms of Hebrew poetry, 
and using a modification of this rhythm 
came to be recognized in America and 
Europe as the literary prophet of a new 
age. I refer, of course, to Walt Whit- 
man and free verse. 

The impatient younger poets learned 
much from Whitman. They went far 
beyond him. We got the impressionists 
and the imagists. We discarded rhyme 
altogether. We got impressions and 
images instead of ideas. The poets al- 
tered the printed forms of verse. There 
was no regularity in the length of lines. 
Some discarded punctuation, and even 
capital letters at the beginnings of lines. 
I recall a “poem” of that kind, printed 
in a reputable magazine fifteen years 
ago. It was this: 


Did you ever see Buffalo Bill 

ride into an arena 

on his white stallion 

shooting glass balls—pop, pop, pop 
just like that? 

Jesus Christ 

he was a handsome man! 


Fifteen years ago that, and bales more 
like it, was poetry. It is not poetry today. 
Walt Whitman started a tidal wave. The 


II 


I am now ready to talk about educa- 
tion. Progress is made here as in the arts 
and in the social sciences—in waves and 
recessions, each wave leaving something 
that we take up and use, each recession 
refusing to go all the way back to its 
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free-versers, the imagists, the impres- 
sionists, and the makers of euphonic 
prose have grown up or gone out. They 
were the froth on the crest of the 
wave. The froth is gone, but the sub- 
stance remains. Our best poets today 
have become more conventional. But 
they have not gone back to 1890. Tenny- 
son wrote beautiful blank verse. Robert 
Frost today writes blank verse, but it is 
not like Tennyson’s. Edna Millay 
writes sonnets, probably the best now 
being produced. Edward Davison and 
Tom Ferril write poetry of a high 
quality, narrative, reflective, lyric—sig- 
nificantly literary; but neither these nor 
any other of the real poets of this decade 
will ever go back to the canter of nickel- 
plated sentiment that once charmed us 
in verse like this: 


Life is real, life is earnest, 

Life is not an empty dream; 

For the soul is dead that slumbers 

And things are not what they seem. 

This thing is true, I believe, in all 

progress. A wave of enthusiasm carries 
a great mass forward, foam on the crest. 
The wave recedes, and the foam is 
blown away in salty spume of no weight 
whatever. But the receding wave never 
goes all the way back to its point of 
origin. And it always deposits something 
of value on the beach that was once 
covered with the froth. 


source. Sometimes we have hurricanes, 
stirring up tidal waves, stripping our 
island down to the bare sand, compelling 
us to begin all over again from scratch. 
That is calamity. We lose too much for 
what we gain. But like ants in a scattered 
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formicary we begin again where we are, 
using the materials at hand, and rebuild 
a livable structure. Like the ants we 
remember the old house, its form and 
pattern; but unlike them, we erect a 
handsomer structure, more comfortable, 
better suited to the age after the catastro- 
phe—Chicago after the great fire, 
Galveston after its hurricane, San Fran- 
cisco after its earthquake (or fire, if you 
are a Franciscan). The new structure is 
vastly improved over the old. 

Not long ago an educator confiden- 
tially prophesied that some school execu- 
tive would one of these not too distant 
days make himself famous by organizing 
a thoroughly old-fashioned school in 
which two and two would still be four. I 
think mot, even though I am prejudiced 
in favor of a certain fixity about such 
numericz' matters and still believe that 
effect follows cause. Where would you 
go for your model old-fashioned school 
—back to 1914, 1890, 1875, or 1850? 
There is no such school. Even so—mod- 
ern liberal as I should like to be called 
if I must wear some kind of label—I 
am convinced that there are values in 
the education of the past and the present 
that should be conserved for the future, 
and I am now going to attempt to put a 
finger on five of these items of value. 


1. Schools are to educate children, not 
merely to please, to amuse, or to en- 
tertain them. 


The child-centered school is an ideal 
of modern education. The school should 
be child-centered. It has no business to 
be organized to promote the ideas of 
any adult social, political, or religious 
pressure group. It should not be con- 
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ducted to give pleasant employment to 
teachers, nor should it be managed to do 
justice to arithmetic and physiology. The 
school is for the pupil. The central pur- 
pose of the whole educational system 
should be to give to each pupil, as an 
individual, a well-rounded education 
that will fit him to live the fullest life 
he is capable of achieving in the society 
that surrounds him. Time does not per- 
mit me to go into detail as to what that 
education should be. My opinions would 
probably not be worth the time if I had 
it. But let me say that such an educa- 
tion must include some accurate knowl- 
edge of the things that are in books, and 
some mastery of skills, as well as the 
acquisition of attitudes. 

A child-centered school is an admira- 
ble phrase so long as it means a school 
whose whole purpose is to give to each 
child the fullest education he is capable 
of taking; but it is despicable when it is 
prostituted to mean a school in which 
the children do only what they like—a 
child-directed school where nothing is 
done that is not first suggested by the 
children and where any activity stops as 
soon as it ceases to amuse them. 


2. The means of communication are the 
hub of the educational wheel. 


The tendency of the newer education, 
if I understand it, is to make the so- 
called social studies the center around 
which a child’s education is to be built, 
and to use other studies merely as in- 
struments with which the children work 
as they are acquiring attitudes and 
knowledge that will make them in- 
tegrated personalities in a social situa- 
tion. (I hope I am not using the vocabu- 
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lary of the new education too clumsily.) 

Most of the maladjustments of in- 
dividuals to the world they live in and 
most of the conflicts between individuals 
and groups, even states and nations, are 
caused by failures to understand each 
other. We are just now, in the schools, 
becoming conscious of the vast impor- 
tance of words, of meaning. The writers 
on semantics are trying to make clear 
the commonplace fact that three people 
hearing a common word like modern are 
likely to get three different meanings 
from it. They are impressing the neces- 
sity of a more exact understanding of 
words. 

If the school curriculum were reduced 
to a single item, I should say without 
hesitation that that item should be com- 
munication—ability to speak, ability to 
listen, ability to read, and if time and 
the pupil’s mentality permits, ability to 
write. It is through the employment of 
these skills that the child educates him- 
self in all the other desirable attitudes 
and areas of information and knowledge. 
Without skill in these the whole educa- 
tional structure breaks down. 


3. A mastery of the tools of education 
is essential. 


There are essential phases of the 
older education that are not attitudes at 
all, and that are socially significant only 
by a very free use of those words. There 
are the addition combinations, the 
multiplication tables, the ability to spell 
words, the ability to use a dictionary to 
find out how a word is spelled, pro- 
nounced, and used, and skill in hand- 
writing or the use of a typewriter. Many 
skills in many areas. You can hardly 
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imagine a clamor in a child-centered 
sixth grade some bright Tuesday after- 
noon to conquer the table of sevens, or to 
learn the diacritical marks. The new edu- 
cation, if I understand it, would, in a 
child-centered school, wait till some child 
had occasion to know what oranges for 
nine of her fellow pupils would cost at 
four cents apiece before teaching that in- 
teresting item 4 x 9 = 36. The tendency 
of the new school is to disregard the 
mastery of the tools of learning until a 
social situation calls for a particular ap- 
plication of a tool to a particular need 
of a particular child—never to teach 
such things as tables as an entirety by 
memorizing in a group. 

There are thousands of items of in- 
formation and many bits of skill that 
are not likely to be of future general 
use. These, I should say with the new 
educators, should be left for incidental 
teaching to individuals when the need 
arises in an actual life situation. But 
there are likewise a considerable num- 
ber of items—tools by means of which 
skills are applied or knowledge acquired 
—that should be reduced to memory or 
to a nervous reflex. These items are not 
likely to be brought up in school by the 
children as “a strongly felt social need.” 
We adults have surely acquired enough 
ability in our thirty or forty or fifty 
years of contact with the facts and situ- 
tions of life to be able to anticipate some 
of the needs of children and to prepare 
them ahead of time to meet those situ- 
ations effectively when they arise. 
Frankly, we need to recognize that 
children really know less about what 
they want and what is good for them 
than wise and sympathetic teachers do. 
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4. We must teach in the most effective 
and economical ways, using old 
techniques that work, as well as new 
techniques that work. 


This fourth item is but an extension 
of the third. In some of the new schools 
the teachers in the rooms where the 
children are actually being taught are 
having to bootleg the multiplication ta- 
bles, the addition combinations, the 
spelling demons, the pronunciation lists, 
the use of capital letters, and memoriz- 
ing and drills of all kinds. The teacher 
has to keep a few “felt needs” on hand 
to switch to in case the superintendent 
or curriculum director makes a five- 
minute bi-monthly visit to her room. 

The older school, no doubt, made too 
much use of drills and memorizing. 
They were too much concerned with 
the logical arrangement of the facts of 
botany or history, too faithful in their 
efforts to cover the whole subject, blind 
to the fact that in arithmetic there are 
hundreds of true things that are useless 
to young children, uninteresting to 
them, and not likely to meet any fu- 
ture adult need. 

The educator’s way to remove a wart 
from a finger is to cut off the finger. 
That is one reason why education can- 
not yet call itself a profession. We do 
not treat our shortcomings profession- 
ally. We do not make our programs for 
action professionally. We hearken to 
trumpets, we follow banners, we look 
profound and mouth slogans. New 
schools do well to banish useless mem- 
orizing, total coverage, and unneces- 
sary logical arrangements of material. 
They would also be doing well if they 


should recognize that economy of learn- 
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ing, the imterest of learning in groups, 
and the effectiveness of logical arrange. 
ment in many situations still have a 
place in schools that must be conducted 
as economically as possible, and for all 
the children—bright, medium and dull 
—of all the people. 


5. We must teach something positive 
about respect for, and obedience to, 
social custom, moral law, and civil 
law. 


Doubtless the adherents to both or- 
ders, the old and the new, will agree on 
this last item of my dissertation. Each 
will say, “That’s what we want. That’s 
what education is for—to give to young 
people an intelligent understanding of 
the world they live in, to develop in 
them right attitudes toward that world 
and their fellow creatures in it, and to 
prepare them to shape their own world 
for the generation who succeed them.” 

The new and the old want the same 
things. They do not agree upon the 
means to attain those ends. The most 
terrific indictment of the American edu- 
cational system today is our crime rec- 
ord. Not long ago a principal went into 
a sixth grade room and found an in- 
solent boy bullying a young girl teacher. 
The principal took the boy by the 
shoulders, shook him till his teeth rat- 
tled, and then tossed him back into his 
seat. The superintendent called the 
principal into his office the next day 
and solemnly said, “Mr. Warren, I un- 
derstand you struck a pupil yesterday. 
You are aware that we do not tolerate 
physical violence. Did you strike the 
boy?” The answer was a calm one— 
serene, “No, sir, I merely tried to show 
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him that there is still a god in Israel.” 

With all the advantages, with all the 
admirable features of government in a 
republic there are short-comings. If you 
are sixty-five years old and have a small 
income and do not really need the state’s 
pension for the indigent, you take it 
anyway. They’re handing it out, aren’t 
they? You are a prosperous cotton 
planter. The government will lend you 
five cents a pound on your cotton and 
store it in a warehouse as collateral on 
your note. The price drops to four. You 
say, “Let ’em foreclose. They’re hand- 
ing it out. Why not take it?” We don’t 
want paths across the campus lawns. We 
put up signs saying, “Keep to the 
Walks.” The typical student says, 
“What the hell! I don’t expect to be 
here in the summer anyway,” and goes 
across, 

In our republic we have the least incli- 
nation to respect law—moral, physical, 
and civil. We have the most disgraceful 
crime record in the world. A savage tribe 
of blacks in central Africa would blush 
if it approached our record. 
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ent must bear their share of the blame. 
The schools of the present and the future 
doubtless are equally desirous of erasing 
this blot. They may disagree over the 
means. The traditional school will prob- 
ably rely upon Jaissez faire and hope for 
better things. The pioneer school may 
rest its hope upon “following the felt 
needs of the pupils in a child-centered 
school to engage in integrating, socially 
significant activities that will foreshadow 
acceptable adult social attitudes that will 
prompt men and women to keep off the 
grass, play fair with a benevolent state, 
and remember the law of moral de- 
cency.” 

Neither will prove completely effec- 
tive. Probably we shall have to adopt the 
program of the pioneer school and sup- 
plement it with something out of the 
practices of the schools of the present. We 
shall have to revive the positive words: 
Be somebody, do something, and add to 
these the negatives, mo, and thou shall 
not, and maybe recreate for ourselves a 
voice of authority, @ god in Israel. 


Ill 


You will recall that I have tried first 
to lay a foundation upon which I could 
erect my building-blocks. Then I have 
built up a modest structure of five sec- 
tions: 

1. Schools are to educate children, not 

merely to amuse them. 

2. The means of communication are the 

hub of the educational wheel. 

3. A mastery of the tools of education is 

essential, 


4. We must teach in the most effective 
and economical ways, using both old 
techniques that work, as well as new 
techniques that work. 

5. We must teach something positive 
about respect for, and obedience to, 
social customs, moral law, and civil 
law. 


These five, and if I am not mistaken, 
the greatest of these is the fifth. 





In Florence . . . Long Ago 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


An artist had a friend 

In Florence, long ago; 
Raven-haired the friend, 

The artist thatched with snow. 


Of lusty youth the friend, 

The artist aging fast; 

The friend said to him, “Brother, 
Your day rushes past, 


“Yet were you tough and hearty 
Scarce three winters gone; 

Then why must you be toiling 
From dawn to dawn? 


“Then why must you be throwing 
Your life away 

On a stretch of canvas, 

A lump of clay?” 


“Come then,” said the artist, 
“To my studio, 

And I will show you where 
My days and nights go.” 


They found an old house flanking 
The Arno’s yellow tide, 

They found a dusty door; 

The artist flung it wide. 


Beneath the arching window 
A young girl sat; 

The startled friend drew back; 
The artist said, “That 


“Ts my masterpiece, is where 

My days and nights go.” 

He could hardly point the canvas, 
His hand shook so. 


But the hand of the girl 

And the girl’s young cheek 
Were so living firm the friend 
Had thought to hear her speak. 


The artist made his colors; 
The red, blood warm, 

He drew from the vein 

Of his own scarred arm; 


With acids he mixed it. 
“Tt lasts thus, the red; 
That is my secret,” 
Smilingly he said. 


“This thinning blood will flow 
Say—ten more years for me; 
But my child’s cheek will glow 
After a century. 


“Not strength that a fellow hoards 
Where muscle and bone are slung, 
But the blood he dares on a dream 
Is the stuff that keeps him young.” 


In the Pitti today, one said, 

“That mouth—that young girl’s cheek— 
So live, she might have bled! 

So true, she starts to speak!” 
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Child Accounting—Its Value 
From a Pedagogical and 
Administrative Standpoint 


Anprew W. Hunt 


y A sysTEM of child accounting is 
B meant the adjustment of educa- 
tional offering to the nature and needs 
of the students. One would hardly sus- 
pect that so simple a definition is so 
loaded with creative potentiality, but 
complete adjustment of school work to 
the nature and needs of individual pu- 
pils would completely revolutionize 
school buildings, textbooks, methods, 
marks, and every other aspect of edu- 
cational behavior. Indeed, revolutionary 
changes have already taken place be- 
cause of the tendency toward individual- 
ization, and others are in process. 

All day long one’s decisions may be 
as “child-centered” as one’s educational 
thinking and planning are during the 
hours of comparative leisure. And day 
by day the ranks of those who believe 
in accounting are steadily recruited from 
those distracted superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals who, with no 
compass to guide, find only chaos in the 
welter of conflicting decisions they are 
daily called upon to make. 

Fortunately, today there is a large 
and rapidly growing literature on the 
subject;* there are also magazines de- 
voted largely to fundamental principles. 





* “Adjusting the School to Individual Differ- 
ences,” Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 1926, Part II. 


One has only to read and digest to be- 
come equipped with basic ideas and 
ideals. “Doing,” however, is a different 
matter. It involves the education of par- 
ents, teachers, and self. Fortunately, 
here, too, the way is relatively easy. 
Most recently-trained teachers will have 
been taught philosophies and methods 
more “individualized” than those held 
by their superintendents. Permission to 
experiment and sympathetic guidance 
in experimentation will soon yield dem- 
onstration classes that may be used for 
training purposes. Luckily, well organ- 
ized schools are becoming so common 
that visits of inspection are easily ar- 
ranged, 

In the judgment of the writer, the 
line should be drawn sharply between 
the reliability of standard tests as group 
measures and as measures of individuals. 
The use of the general intelligence test 
as a group measure and the organiza- 
tion of classes of bright, normal, and 
slow children as a result, abundantly 
justifies itself. These groups, however, 
must be kept flexible so that individual 
pupils may be interchanged if experi- 
ence shows that they have been wrongly 
placed, or that natural development has 
made new grade placement desirable. 
We must recognize that the general in- 
telligence test does not measure indus- 
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try, perseverance, purpose, desire, liking 
for special subjects, and specific ability 
in different subjects. 

When a group has been organized 
on the bright, normal, and slow basis, 
the authenticity of the grouping can be 
proved by uniform tests. If results do 
not sustain the right relative standing 
of the classes, a study must be made to 
find the cause and the necessary reor- 
ganization must be effected. If the 
grouping has been made on the basis of 
the intelligence test only, as limited re- 
sources make necessary in so very many 
schools, then at promotion time or per- 
haps at mid-term, the grouping should 
be checked by school achievement rat- 
ings and the proper adjustment made. 
Whenever an individual child shows 
that he is wrongly placed—and teachers 
must be trained to watch for this con- 
tingency—he should be shifted immedi- 
ately, up or down as the situation de- 
mands; no child, however, should be 
dropped to the “slow” group whose 
I.Q. indicates higher ability until the 
case has been investigated and the 
change justified. 

In the large school, with three or 
more classes to a grade, the problems 
are at a minimum and can be handled 
by the principal without much strain. 
In the small school the situation is not 
so simple. If the numbers are sufficient 
to warrant two classes to the grade, it 
is better to organize a normal and a 
slow class, thus securing the special treat- 
ment for the slower children whose 
need is imperative. Where only one 
class to the grade is possible, the ques- 
tion of dividing into groups within the 
class is an open one, depending very 
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largely upon the caliber of the teacher. 

If a teacher has vision, sympathy, in- 
telligence, and the will-to-work, the ex- 
periment is a safe one. With very young 
children, differences of environment— 
not necessarily poverty, although that 
is often strongly influential—differences 
in experience, differences of race and 
languages, count heavily. It is better to 
let the little child “find himself” in 
group life before he is subjected to in- 
telligence tests. The wise teacher can 
and should watch development and 
adapt methods to the varying responses 
of individuals, but actual classification 
should be deferred. If started in the 
lower grades where one teacher handles 
the child in all subjects, the art of ob- 
serving individual development is rather 
a simple matter; shifting from group to 
group, if found desirable, is easy. 

The Dewey philosophy of education, 
as it is interpreted by Kilpatrick, is the 
basis of procedure with classes. The at- 
tempt is made throughout the school, 
and particularly in this group, to see 
that each child is able to live naturally, 
happily, and freely; that he has an op- 
portunity to develop his special abilities 
and interests; that he is helped to 
acquire a mastery of those skills and 
knowledges essential to intelligent par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the world of 
men; and that he is aided in developing 
a growing sense of ethical values and a 
social sympathy which is both deep and 
broad. 

We believe that there are two good 
reasons for organizing classes for the 
definitely subnormal children: first, to 
place them in an environment where 
they would be happy and useful, and 
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where a general integration can be main- 
tained and right adjustment made in 
spite of certain distracting and disinte- 
grating factors; second, to develop the 
normal and superior children properly. 
The latter are in danger of becoming 
mentally lazy if obliged to mark time 
with slower children. In his book, The 
Normal Mind, Burnham says that chil- 
dren may suffer from lack of stimula- 
tion as well as overstimulation. 

Special class departments for the year 
include auxiliary classes for subnormal 
children, ungraded classes for the peda- 
gogically retarded, open-air classes for 
pupils who are under par physically, 
sight-saving classes for the partially 
sighted, Braille classes for the blind and 
near blind, and classes for children with 
defective speech. The speech teachers 
also work with a few cases of malad- 
justment of other types. In the auxiliary 
department, the classes are generally 
small because of the type of child taken 
care of there. In accordance with the 
general policy of increasing the teach- 
er’s load, the average enrollment of the 
auxiliary classes has been increased. 

Observation in several schools shows 
that group work is organized around 
similar individual needs. Those students 
needing drill on number combinations, 
multiplication, or some other process in 
arithmetic, are better served in smaller 
groups where much-needed repetition 
can be secured. In reading, the pupils 
who belong to the class of non-readers, 
are often brought up from the second 
to a higher grade level in a short time, 
and this saves a pupil from failure in 
other work. If phonics have failed to 
develop independent readers, once more 
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the coaching teacher is indispensable for 
the extra drill and practice which can- 
not be given with the larger class in 
the regular classroom. 

Various plans for taking care of in- 
dividual differences are in operation in 
different cities, such as the Dalton, 
Batavia, and Winnetka plans, But such 
systems do not take care of the physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and emotion- 
ally handicapped children who are as- 
sisted in auxiliary and ungraded classes 
or by the coaching and visiting teacher 
work. In special classes the children are 
given individual help in their academic 
work and at the same time opportunity 
for social codperation, needed in a cos- 
mopolitan group. Character is developed 
through work and play with a sympa- 
thetic feeling of good will and under- 
standing that is necessary for the right 
ideals and standards. 

Whoever tries ability grouping for 
the first time should realize that the 
identification of the children is only one- 
third of the problem. The other two 
parts pertain to curriculum adjustment 
and securing specially trained, favorably 
disposed teachers. Curriculum adjust- 
ment means for the brighter pupils do- 
ing the work of the ordinary curriculum 
plus a generous enrichment of the pro- 
gram through individualized instruc- 
tion, problem projects, and cultural ex- 
tra-curricular activities. For the average 
pupils it means a minimum essentials 
tracurricular activities. For the average 
and much time for concrete manual 
activities. 

In effect, a system of accountancy ap- 
plied to the large or small school will 
result in a better administered school 
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and superior teaching values. Such ac- 
counting represents both the aggregate 
and the individual in its scope, particu- 
larly for the benefit of the individual 
pupil, who is better evaluated or ap- 
praised as one who is to be improved 
by the educational methods and cur- 
ricula in use. If each child is to be a 
hundred per cent from the viewpoint 
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of what is expected of a pupil of his 
given age and status in the school of to- 
day, so desirable a result may be achieved 
by a system of measurements, appraisals, 
and classifications applied to children of 
the schools, in much the same fashion 
as this same sort of system would be 
applicable to conducting a large indus- 
trial enterprise. 


Victory in this war depends upon many things but upon none more 


directly than the morale of our people. Morale cannot be forced. It 
cannot be created by command, but it develops only as the product 
of an informed, aroused, and determined people, ready to serve and 
to make any sacrifice. Morale is the foe of complacency and is born of 
a proper understanding and appreciation of the greatness of the tssues 
for which we all now must fight. T his understanding and appreciation 
will surely lead to an unswerving loyalty to all that we hold dear, and 
finally to vigorous action —Daviv E. WEGLEIN, Superintendent Balti- 


more Public Schools. 











Walt Whitman, 


Experimentalist 


Gordon SEVERANCE 


XPERIMENTALISM, America’s out- 
en educational philosophy, is 
often considered to have originated with 
Charles Peirce and William James in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. However, the same note was 
sounded several decades earlier in the 
life and letters of Walt Whitman, the 
“sood gray poet” of America. James 
himself, frequently quoted Whitman in 
his lectures, and comparing him with 
Santayana, once wrote, “Bah! give me 
Whitman ten times over!’ John 
Dewey, another prominent experimen- 
talist, observes that Walt Whitman was 
one of the few men who was instinc- 
tively aware of the experimental im- 
plications of democracy.’ 

Ever since Leaves of Grass was pub- 
lished in 1855, critics have associated 
Whitman with every conceivable type of 
philosophy. So many conflicting evalua- 
tions of his metaphysics have been re- 
corded that it is difficult to draw any defi- 
nite conclusions about his views. Some 
have described the poet as a mystic. 
Others have classified Whitman as a 
naturalist, sentimental deist, transcen- 
dentalist, materialist, or monistic ideal- 
ist, while one critic considers him “in- 
capable of a systematic philosophy.” Such 
contradictions can, in a large measure, 
be explained by the fact that many of 

* James, William. Letters of William James 
(Little, Brown, & Co.). 


* Dewey, John. Characters and Events (Henry 
Holt & Co.). 


Whitman’s critics were too contemporary 
to evaluate him objectively, but as time 
has continued to uncover new collec- 
tions of his writings, it is now possible 
to assess his philosophical significance 
with greater certainty. Perhaps history 
and criticism will never adequately ex- 
plain the working of his paradoxical 
mind, but it does seem certain that they 
have neglected to take into account the 
experimental implications of his writ- 
ings. 

Experimentalism, the philosophy un- 
derlying progressive education, repre- 
sents essentially the following principles: 


(1) encouragement of individuality 

(2) freedom for thought and activity by 
the learner 

(3) learning through direct, personal 
experience 

(4) education as a result of active prob- 

lem solving by the learner 

(5) knowledge as a progressive process, 

a means to ends which, when 

achieved become the means to fur- 

ther ends 

anticipation of the future conse- 

quences of present action 

education as a process of interaction 

of the individual with his natural 

and social environment. 


(6) 
(7) 


These fundamentals of progressive 
education have their exact counterparts 
in Walt Whitman’s writings. 

As indicated earlier, experimentalism 
stands for the expression and cultivation 
of individuality in contradistinction to 
traditional philosophy which often has 
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neglected the importance of personal in- 
itiative. This principle was the cardinal 
point of Whitman’s doctrine, and it re- 
flects the influence of the post-Kantian 
transcendentalist school appearing in 
New England about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The transcendental- 
ists, led by Emerson, proclaimed the 
motto “trust thyself” as their watch- 
word, took up the doctrine of self-reli- 
ance, and glorified individualism. The 
influence of transcendentalism on Whit- 
man is everywhere apparent in his writ- 
ings. It appears in his editorials, his 
poetry, and records of his conversations 
with others. In Leaves of Grass he re- 
marks: 
I swear nothing is good to me now that 
ignores individualism. 
The American compact is altogether with 
individuals, 
The only government is that which makes 
minute of individuals, 
The whole theory of the universe is directed 
to one single individual—namely to You. 


There is no trade or employment but the 
young man following may become a 
hero. It is all one’s self. 

Mastership is relative to absolute develop- 
ment of one’s possibilities. 


Wherever we meet Whitman we meet 
an individualist: 

I am sufficient as ] am... 

I wear my hat as I please indoors or out. 


But the complete expression of individu- 
ality can exist only in a culture of intel- 
lectual freedom. Thus for the experi- 
mentalist, the only freedom of enduring 


* Dewey, John. Experience and Education (The 
Macmillan Company). 
“Masters, Edgar 

Scribner’s Sons). 
* Dewey, John. Creative Intelligence (Henry 
Holt & Co.). 


Whitman (Charles 
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importance is freedom of the intelli- 
gence.® Edgar Lee Masters calls Whit- 
man “the great spokesman in America 
. . » for the life of freedom.™ In the 
preface to Leaves of Grass, Whitman 
writes, “the genius of the United States 
is . . . in the common people . . . and 
their deathless attachment to freedom.” 
Another important premise of experi- 
mentalism is that learning always arises 
from experience and that knowledge 
consists of using experienced events.’ 
Ever since the Industrial Revolution 
came to America, it has become increas- 
ingly necessary to learn through practical 
occupation rather than books. More than 
any other American, Whitman appreci- 
ated the significance of learning through 
occupation. His poetry sings the song of 
America at work. It reflects the views of 
bus drivers, street-car conductors, carpen- 
ters, politicians, farmers, mechanics, pi- 
lots, printers, and other Americans of 
every description. Whitman’s broad ex- 
perience with actuality brought him into 
contact with every walk of life and he 
himself had practical experience as a 
school teacher, typesetter, editor, politi- 
cian, doctor’s assistant, law clerk, news 
reporter, and orator. He felt that know!- 
edge has a personal, creative aspect for 
the individual, and comes primarily 
through first-hand contact for its full 
meaning. He calls us away from the 
library of pedantic erudition into the 
streets and open air to meet reality face 
to face. He himself warns us against vi- 
carious learning: 

Poet! beware lest your poems are made 
in the spirit that comes from the study of 


pictures of things—and not from the con- 
tact with the real things themselves. 
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He exhorts each to learn for himself: 


No one can acquire for another—not one, 

Not one can grow for another—not one. 

The song is to the singer, and comes back 
most to him, 


The teaching is to the teacher, and comes 
back most to him . 


Because learning has its source in direct 
experience it is an active, not a passive, 
process. The experimentalist therefore 
believes that modern education should 
always encourage spontaneous pupil par- 
ticipation in classroom activity. Compare 
this with Whitman’s statement: 


You are also asking me questions and I 
hear you, I answer that I cannot answer, 
you must find out for yourself. 


I round and finish little, if anything. The 


reader will always have his or her part to 


do. 


As a young teacher, Whitman employed 
methods which agreed with the “activ- 
ity” doctrine. That he regarded learning 
as an active process is best illustrated by 
an editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle: 


To teach the child book grammar is 
nothing; to teach him by example, by prac- 
tice, by thoroughly clarifying the principles 
of correct syntax, how to talk and write 
harmoniously, is everything. To put him 
through the arithmetic is not much; to 
make him able to compare, calculate, and 
quickly seize the bearings of a practical 
figure-question such as occurs in every busi- 
ness hour, is a good deal. Mere atlas geog- 
raphy is a sham, too, unless the learner has 
the position of places in his mind and knows 
the direction, distances, bearings, etc. of the 
countries, seas, cities, rivers, and mountains, 
whose names (as our miserable school geog- 
raphies give them) he runs over so glibly. 
We care very little indeed for—what is the 
pride of many teachers’ hearts—the military 
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discipline of their schools, and the slavish 
obedience of their pupils to the imperial nod 
or waved hand of the master. 


Again, experimentalism regards educa- 
tion as activity leading to further ac- 
tivity. Education therefore is a process 
of growth, of progress, and of constant 
development. Knowledge is the means 
to ends which when achieved become 
means to further ends. Knowledge 
therefore always renounces any claims to 
finality. Whitman also regards knowl- 
edge as an infinite, progressive process: 


Our acquirements, judgments, views, on 
Religious, Literary, or Political subjects— 
what are they, even the best and most la- 
bored of them but Vestibules to fuller views 
and judgments. 


If I have any principle and lesson under- 
lying my writings, peculiarly marking them 
it is that lesson for Man and Woman which 
nature shows throughout—of continual de- 
velopment, of arriving at any one result or 
degree only to start on further results and 
degrees. Invisibly, inaudibly . . . all the 
forces of the Universe ... are... pro- 
gressing. 


By regarding knowledge as a progres- 
sive process, experimentalism makes 
knowledge of the past a means of under- 
standing the present and future. It sees 
experience as the future implicated in 
the present, and anticipates the future 
consequences of present action. “Antici- 
pate your own life” says Whitman, and 
he gave his entire experience and his in- 
cessant creative effort to the construction 
of a single book which was, in large part, 
an anticipation of the future of mankind 
through democracy. 


Outlining what is yet to be, 
I project the history of the future. 
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Whitman’s personal span of memory 
seemed to embrace the totality of Amer- 
ica’s_ national experience. His grand- 
father was acquainted with old Tom 
Paine, whose Common Sense had popu- 
larized the republican idea in the very 
hour when American independence was 
being gained. Whitman himself had 
talked with Washington’s soldiers, and 
as a lad had met Aaron Burr, the slayer 
of Alexander Hamilton. He witnessed 
the bitter struggle in civil war, when 
states’ and national rights were pitted 
against each other. As an employee of 
the Department of the Interior and a 
resident of Washington, he watched and 
worshipped President Lincoln. After the 
Union had been saved, he witnessed the 
great tide of technology and scientific 
industrialization sweeping across Amer- 
ica. This broad experience enabled Whit- 
man to foresee the future, to predict the 
abolition of slavery and the westward 
expansion of the United States to the 
Pacific, and to prophesy fifty years in 
advance, the emergence of America as a 
world power. 

Having anticipated the changes occur- 
ring in America’s social environment 
and having envisaged the practical con- 
sequences of America’s actions, Whitman 
altered his poetry to conform to his ideas 
of America’s future, 


Oh days of the future I believe in you— 
I isolate myself for your sake; 


To him, democratic government was one 
of the greatest experiments in which the 


*Geiger, J. Some Religious Implications of 
Pragmatism (University of Chicago Press). 

* Dewey, John. Experience and Education (The 
Macmillan Company). 
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human race has engaged and is a peo- 
ple’s hypothesis still in the process of 
verification. It anticipates unwelcome 
facts and either avoids or controls them.* 
While Whitman optimistically antici- 
pated the future, he still was aware of 
the practical consequences of iniquitous 
political decisions and warned his coun- 
try to beware of: 


treacherous lip-smiles everywhere, 
and death and infidelity at every step. 


Experimentalism is one of the first 
philosophies to regard knowledge as the 
by-product of the biological interaction 
of the individual with his natural and 
social environment. The appearance of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution is consid- 
ered to be largely responsible for this 
influence of science upon philosophical 
synthesis. Whitman accepted Darwinian 
ideas when they were first fermenting 
in the nineteenth century. He also ac- 
cepted evolution and applied it to indi- 
vidual and social history: 

How can we ever forget Darwin? Was 
ever a great man a more simple man than 
Darwin? . . . I could hope for no better 


fate for my book than that it should grow 
strong in so beneficent an atmosphere . . . 


Exact science and its practical move- 
ments are no checks on the greatest poet, 
but always his encouragement and support. 


It is a sound educational principle that 
students should be introduced to scien- 
tific subject matter through acquaintance 
with everyday social applications.’ To 
the experimentalist, this means that edu- 
cation is the individual’s interaction not 
only with his natural, but also his social 
environment. One thing which has rec- 
ommended the progressive movement is 
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that it seems more in accord with the 
social democratic ideal than do the pro- 
cedures of the traditional schools be- 
cause the latter have so much of the 
autocratic about them.* Whitman, too, 
was an ardent advocate of the social 
democratic ideal. His first book, Leaves 
of Grass isa 

work purely and entirely American . . . no 

savor of Europe 


nor of the past, nor any other literature in 
it. 


He is everywhere conscious of democ- 
racy: 
One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 


Yet utter the word Democratic, the word 
En-Masse. 


Professor John Dewey cites Whitman as 
one of the few Americans to have been 
habitually aware that democracy is 
neither a form of government nor a 
social expediency, but a metaphysic of 

*Dewey, John. Experience and Education 
(The Macmillan Company). 

* Dewey, John. Characters and Events (Henry 
Holt & Co.). 
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the relation of man and his experience 
to nature.’ It was Walt Whitman who 
said 

I consider Leaves of Grass and its theory 
experimental—as, in the deepest sense, I 


consider our American republic itself to 
iia 


In various ways we see the parallel 
between Walt Whitman and the doctrine 
of experimentalism. Indeed, it is not 
strange that the poet of Paumanok who 
“gave America to the world” and who 
became the prophet of the future prog- 
ress of a virile America, should also 
presage with a high degree of accuracy, 
the future course of America’s intellec- 
tual activity. Though it is not true to say 
that Walt Whitman could have been, or 
was, the founder of experimentalism, it 
can be concluded that Whitman, in his 
life and writings, was in many respects 
an unconscious exponent of experimen- 
talism. As such, he deserves recognition 
not only as the herald of an indigenous 
political system, but also of an indige- 
nous American philosophy. 


If a nation values anything more than freedom, then it will lose its 
freedom; and the irony of it is that if it is comfort or money that it 
values more, it will lose those too.—SomERsET Maucuam, “Epitaph 


on France.” 





Song of the Tally-ho Horn 


ANNA RoziLLa CREVER 


Out on the wintry night is borne 

The Christmas song of the tally-ho horn: 
Wind, wind, clear and kind 

Over the snowy shocks of corn, 

Over the pine trees blowing. 

Now through the ancient covered bridge, 
Built when our forebears topped the ridge, 
And forded the river 

That swept below, 

Now mute in the grasp of Winter, 

Now silent beyond all flowing. 

Rocking the coach from side to side, 

The trunks on the top must slip and slide. 
Wind, wind, the tally-ho horn 

Over the snow fields blowing. 

Cracking his whip from his lofty perch, 

The coachman shouts and the old wheels lurch; 
His gay red scarf streams out behind him— 

A danger sign that does not bind him! 

In through the gate and under the arch 

They swing and rattle, they canter and march. 
The curling song of the tally-horn 

Along the spacious drive-way borne, 

And what excitement! The old coach door 
Swings wide for the guests who are travel sore; 
And the stately group on the pillared porch 
Press forward to greet them with high-held torch. 
Now dear Aunt Susan with voice like a spinnet 
Declares her grandchild as ‘big as a minute”! 
And Uncle Simon, rotund and ruddy, 

Escorts Rebecca, whose dress is a study— 
Her silken paniers and gay poke bonnet 
Flash here and there with pink roses on it; 
And why do Uncle Simon’s boots 

Have tops as red as carrot roots? 

And why does Uncle Simon’s cane 

Get him along with an air profane? 

O Tally-ho horn, you can surely tell 

Why the pillars are wound with Christmas holly, 
And the mistletoe hung for Jacob and Molly— 
Wind, wind, clear and kind 

Over the snowy shocks of corn— 

Over the pine trees blowing! 
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Adult Education in the Canadian 
Armed Forces 


Rotanp A. BRowNnE 


7 Canada Year Book for 1941° 
describes a highly significant de- 
velopment in adult education, which 
has been taking place in Canada since 
1939. While the Canadian soldier is 
learning the techniques of war, he is 
learning also how to live a fuller and 
more useful life in time of peace. In- 
stead of marking time educationally, he 
now has the opportunity to complete his 
high school training, and even to earn 
some credits toward a university degree. 
In a largely rural country like Canada, 
in which many men have not had the 
opportunity to acquire as much educa- 
tion as they wanted, the importance of 
the Canadian experiment is far-reaching. 

At the beginning of the present war, 
the Canadian Legion set out to utilize 
the educational opportunities presented 
by the bringing together of hundreds of 
thousands of men in army camps. Per- 
mission was sought to arrange for a pro- 
gram of educational and recreational 
services for the Defense Forces. It was 
thought that such a program would not 
only increase the military efficiency of 
the men in the forces, through giving 
them the technical and academic train- 
ing necessary for modern mechanized 
warfare, but would also help to main- 

* J. E. Robbins, “Recent Advances in the Field 
of Education in Canada,” Canada Year Book, 
1941, pp. 876-94. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada. Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1941. 


tain morale during periods of inactivity, 
and would be of material value in the 
eventual reéstablishment of men in 
civilian life. 

Authority was given the Canadian 
Legion to execute the proposed scheme, 
in codperation with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. An ad- 
ministrative organization was set up un- 
der the name of Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services, responsible for pro- 
viding supplementary instruction over 
and above that regularly offered in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 

Head offices, established in Ottawa, 
undertook to organize the educational 
activities into five categories: administra- 
tion, field services, correspondence 
courses, library services, and other in- 
structional and experimental projects. 

The central educational authorities of 
the nine provinces and Newfoundland 
were called into consultation, with the 
result that a series of courses and cur- 
ricula were developed which would satis- 
fy high-school graduation requirements 
throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
and which would be accorded full for- 
mal credit. 

The activities included under field 
services are directed by specially ap- 
pointed educational organizers, many of 
whom have had previous experience as 
teachers or school administrators. Prop- 
erly qualified officers have been assigned 
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to the work of registering students, giv- 
ing aptitude and achievement tests, or- 
ganizing classes, and providing instruc- 
tion. 

Facilities for correspondence study 
have been provided. Men may enroll 
for such study upon securing the per- 
mission of their commanding officer. 
More than 18,000 men stationed in 
Canada had, in 1941, enrolled in such 
courses. A decided preference was shown 
for technical subjects such as automotive 
engineering and principles of radio. The 
most popular academic subject was 
mathematics. 

A thoroughly modern library system 
has been established, with headquarters 
in Ottawa, for the operation of branch 
libraries in the camps. By this means, 
texts and reference materials are sup- 
plied in accordance with local needs. 

Various instructional and experimental 
projects are carried on in connection with 
the Army Trades Training scheme and 
the Royal Canadian Air Force refresher 
courses. Instruction in English, mathe- 
matics, and physics is offered to men 
who lack the final year of high school, 
as a means of bringing their academic 
standing up to junior matriculation (ap- 
proximately equivalent to high school 
graduation in the United States), which 
is the minimum requirement for air- 
crew training. Consideration is now be- 
ing given to the possibility of offering 
some first-year university work, as well 
as general courses not carrying univer- 
sity credit. 

For the benefit of Canadian forces 
stationed abroad, an instructional organ- 
ization similar to that in Canada has 
been provided, under the authority of 
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the overseas director of education. 

The Legion’s educational work abroad 
is remarkably varied. The most popular 
offerings have been mathematics, Diesel 
engineering, automotive engineering, 
English, and bookkeeping. No doubt in- 
terest in these subjects reflects the move- 
ment toward increased industrialization 
in Canada, which the war has greatly 
accelerated. Schools have been estab- 
lished for training in commercial art, 
military clerical work, and for the build- 
ing and metal trades. Academic and 
cultural opportunities are provided 
through lectures by prominent authors, 
journalists, and educators, as well as by 
classes in English and modern foreign 
languages. Academic courses equivalent 
to the work of the first year of univer- 
sity are offered, as well as classes in 
music, journalism, and agriculture. 
Weekly trips to Reading University pro- 
vide an opportunity for enlisted men to 
study the most modern English agricul- 
tural methods. 

Thanks to the Canadian Legion, it is 
now possible for any Canadian soldier 
who has the necessary ability to complete 
his high-school education, without cost to 
himself, and to meet the entrance require- 
ments of any Canadian university. 

This large-scale development in adult 
education should be of inestimable value 
in facilitating the adjustment of men de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. 

The problem of educational inequal- 
ity and inadequate vocational and cul- 
tural training of large masses of the 
population is not peculiar to Canada, 
but is shared by this country. The United 
States should follow the example of this 
far-sighted Canadian experiment. 
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THE Faputous Lire or Saran BERN- 
HARDT by Louis Verneuil. Translated 
from the French by Ernest Boyd. 
Illustrated. 302 pp. New York. Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1942. 


The memory of Sarah Bernhardt is still 
green for many in the United States, as 
well as in Europe and the capitals of South 
America, who knew her as the most colorful 
and widely acclaimed actress of modern 
times. The story of her personal life and 
her career, detailed and intimate, is now 
related by the man probably best fitted for 
that task. Louis Verneuil during the last 
of her heroic years served as actor, play- 
wright, and preferred confidant to “her 
highness.” That he acquired for that period 
also the status of grandson by marriage 
appears to have been incidental to his rela- 
tion of devotee and chief courtier, As her 
biographer he frankly acknowledges that he 
writes in reverence, a reverence so com- 
plete that the many misadventures of her 
life need no apology, no concealment. They 
were hers: therefore they need only to be 
understood. 

Even in these days when so many of the 
lights of Western culture are burning fit- 
fully if at all, when the theater even in 
America flickers dismally, and when the 
lights of Paris in particular have been quite 
extinguished by a tragic black-out, there are 
at least three groups of readers, who will 
find this latest Bernhardt volume too sig- 
nificant to be overlooked. Their numbers 
will assuredly grow to a multitude if the 
black-out has been lifted in time to celebrate 
the centenary of Sarah Bernhardt’s birth in 
October of 1944. 

This record of her life will be of abiding 
interest to all who cherish the glory that 


was France when Bernhardt represented 
that glory as perhaps did only one other 
individual then living. There was indeed 
something almost epic in her relation to 
France. Verneuil boldly paints her on the 
same canvas with Victor Hugo—comrades, 
the two of them, in a common cause. One 
of the most moving passages in the book 
reveals her walking alone behind Hugo’s 
casket while the massed populace looked on 
in awe and reverence as much for the 
woman who mourned as for the man she 
honored. 

The book will also be of interest to stu- 
dents of the theater. It is incidentally a 
history of the French stage from 1862 to 
1921. The great actors of that time, ap- 
parently without exception, are introduced 
back stage and heard in rehearsal. The 
master dramatic writers from Hugo to 
Rostand are allowed to speak for themselves 
and their art. The Parisian theaters rise and 
fall in fortune under changes of director and 
public favor. Central to all of this activity, 
this human and artistic interest, is, of course, 
Sarah Bernhardt herself, playing the leading 
role confidently and brilliantly, but adding 
luster to all about her, and supplying an 
interpretation to every incident recorded. 
Because frankly the author is most of the 
time merely reporting the reminiscenses of 
Sarah Bernhardt herself, it is probably fair 
to evaluate the volume as her history of the 
modern stage as she knew it. 

The third group of readers who will 
applaud Louis Verneuil’s narrative may 
be somewhat impatient with the French 
lyricism and the extended details of stage 
history. They can, however, gladly endure 
both because of Sarah herself. As a woman 
she never fails to be convincing. Marked by 
violent frailties, she yet holds the confidence, 
and in some degree the affection, of her 
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readers, as she seems to have held most of 
those who knew her intimately. The story 
of her life is fabulous because she was 
fabulous in character. 

A. W. VAUGHAN 
Alabama College 


# 


Van Loon’s Lives by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. Illustrated by the Author. 
Simon and Schuster. 886 pp. $3.95. 
The author of The Story of Mankind, 

The Story of the Bible, Van Loon’s Geog- 

raphy and The Arts turns his facile and 

versatile pen to another scholarly but popu- 
lar treatment of biography. It is a series of 
humanized lives. We have had much of 
traditional biography, and in more recent 
years, of fictionalized biography, the latter 
of which is well typified by the author’s 

R.v.R., The Life of Rembrandt. Recently 

the author has turned his attention pre- 

dominantly to biography, including about 
ninety pages on the life of Erasmus, in the 

Classic Club’s edition of the Praise of Folly. 

He has already begun work on the story of 

Ludwig van Beethoven which he plans soon 

to issue. 

In the volume under consideration the 
reader is allowed to sit in on a series of 
Saturday night dinner parties to which are 
invited the great of the past, forty-four of 
them, who converse informally with van 
Loon, members of his family, and friends 
of his native ancestral village, Verre, Hol- 
land, one of the towns recently bombed in 
air raids of the present war. “Guests” (those 
whose biographies are written) are enter- 
tained singly, in pairs, or in groups as seems 
desirable. All are summoned from beyond 
the grave—Plato, Erasmus, Napoleon, Bee- 
thoven, Franklin, Luther, Dante—‘People 
whose bones lay spread all over the surface 
of the globe and who had been dead and 
gone for hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of years.” 

Food and drink for the dinners were 
selected in terms of the tastes and customs 
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of the day in which each of the personages 
lived and the dishes were chosen in terms 
of the characters. Music, appropriate to the 
probable themes of discussion and to the 
characters and temperaments of the guests, 
accompanied the meals. Invitations to the 
“resurrected” guests were placed under 
the old iron lion which stood guard at the 
entrance to the town hall. Informally, 
dinner menus and music were discussed, 
and brief biographies were given in prepara- 
tion for the meals. After the guests arrived, 
all engaged in conversation. In this way a 
potpourri of literary and historical informa- 
tion is conveyed to the mind of the reader, 
Informal table talk, banter, and argument 
serve to bring into relief the views and deeds 
of the dinner participants. However, this is 
more than a miscellaneous hodgepodge of 
facts. A definite thread runs through the 
books, on which the selection of the char- 
acters is based. All included were original 
thinkers who valued liberty of mind and 
action highly. The author parades a pageant 
of personages who have made the world 
their debtor because they insisted upon the 
right of human intelligence to exercise un- 
fettered freedom. Subjects of the biographi- 
cal sketches range from Confucius and 
Plato to Voltaire, Franklin and Washing- 
ton, and, not to neglect the women, from 
Queen Elizabeth to Emily Dickinson. 
Altogether the book embodies history, 
biography, and brilliant conversation. The 
author’s intention to make history and 
biography readable and interesting to the 
average reader is achieved. The characters 
are seen, not as ethereal beings remote from 
interests and concerns of the present day, 
but as persons with views finding their 
counterparts in current problems, be they 
communism, socialism, war, progress in 
science, or poverty. The author finds Plato, 
“not unlike those modern European stu- 
dents of statecraft who spin their yarns 
about the ideal state, with one eye on the 
Gestapo and the other on the nearest exit 
to the Lisbon clipper and the U.S.A.”; Sir 
Thomas More having “that enthusiasm for 
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the New Learning which was then as 
fashionable as an interest in the New Eco- 
nomics is today,” thinking he could do most 
good by putting a sort of china egg into 
mankind’s nest, a china egg he called 
Utopia; Shakespeare, “so strong in his 
appeal to modern interests” that he has 
survived nine generations of uninspired 
commentators on his work; and Robes- 
pierre, in the French Revolution, mobiliz- 
ing the “disinherited ones who dwelled 
miserably in the Paris slums, badly housed; 
badly fed, badly clothed, disregarded and 
neglected for hundreds of years.” 

Characters are delineated not 
drab, on the other hand, not sensational, 
but with incident and event showing them 
human even though great; with a spark of 
the divine, yet of the earth, earthy. Much 
shrewd comment on current life and 
thought runs through the volume. Above 
all, the spirit of the times and the essential 
contributions of the characters are shown 
sympathetically and understandingly. The 
past, though dead, lives again in the present. 
Colorful in narrative and characterization, 
each chapter has modern style and interest. 

The text is illustrated with many draw- 
ings in black and white, and a considerable 
number of colored sketches—all drawn by 
the hand of the author in his own character- 
istic and forceful manner. 


# 


Hooster Boy: JAMEs WHITCOMB RILEy, 
by Minnie Belle Mitchell. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 179 pp. $1.50. 
This is one of ten volumes which have 

been published in The Childhood of Famous 

Americans Series, as excellent a group of 

books for young Americans as has appeared 

in many a day. They are illustrative of the 
thought and effort which is now being given 
to developing books authentic in narrative, 
beautiful in appearance and interesting in 
style. This review of Hoosier Boy is typical 
of the general elevated tone of the series 


which includes the childhood lives of Lin- 


as too 
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ferson, Lee, Twain, Hamilton and Riley. 
The author of Hoosier Boy grew up and 
lived in Greenfield, Indiana, the Riley’s 
boyhood home. She married a playmate of 
the poet. Accordingly, she is no stranger 
to his boyhood life reminiscent of the old 
swimming hole, the Raggedy Man, Little 
Orphan Annie, the goblins, and other places 
and incidents mentioned in his poems. What 
an interesting boyhood she portrays! No 
“plaster Saint,”’ mischievous, but essentially 
sound, Riley was a real American boy. Per- 
haps he had his own childhood in mind 
when he inscribed one of his poems: 


To all children: ... 
The good ones—Yes, the good ones, too; and 
all the lovely bad ones. 


Twenty-eight chapters show him in the 
old log cabin of his parents, the new home 
on the National Road, in boyhood business 
(the firm, Riley and Howard, when Riley 
ate and drank the profits), in his first pair of 
pants (into which he cut wanted pockets 
with an axe), in Fourth of July celebrations, 
and as actor in barn shows. In all of the 
activities, “Bud,” as Riley was nicknamed, 
was the prime mover. 

The book is enlivened by an abundance 
of woodcut illustrations. Each chapter 
closes with a fitting quotation from the 
works of the poet. 

A wholesome story of the activities of a 
normal boy, which in many respects re- 
sembles Mark Twain’s fictional character, 
Tom Sawyer, the oldsters as well as the 
youngsters will be charmed by it. 


¥ 


EDUCATION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EpUCA- 
TION by John T. Wahlquist. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 407 pp. 
$3.25. 

Reading a new book, and particularly a 
new textbook, in one’s chosen area of 
work, leaves one with much the same ques- 
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tioning attitude as when one meets a new 
acquaintance and a possible future friend. 
Here is a book which seems to the reviewer 
to have real possibilities and he is glad to 
have met the new book and the through it 
the author, Dr. Wahlquist. 

For a good many years teachers of 
philosophy of education were more or less 
forced, because of earlier textbooks in the 
field, which in turn followed the textbooks 
in the older principles of education, to 
accept a three-fold division of the problems 
of philosophy of education, the biological, 
psychological, and social. This rather formal 
analysis was not always conducive to inter- 
est on the part of students or to concrete 
applications to school situations. Dr. Lodge 
led the way in a new outlook in 1937 in this 
“Philosophy of Education” in which he set 
up an analysis of three types of philosophy — 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism. Dr. 
Wahlquist has adopted the same analysis 
with rather distinctive treatment. After a 
brief analysis of the confusion in American 
education and the possibilities of its resolu- 
tion to some extent by the study of the 
philosophy of education, the second chapter 
analyses briefly the thought and contribution 
of great philosophers from Socrates to 
Dewey. In the hands of a teacher who 
knows philosophy as well as education these 
very brief thumbnail sketches should give 
the student a better background than most 
textbooks in the philosophy of education 
make provision for. 

After a careful analysis of each of the 
three viewpoints, idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism, the author shows their impli- 
cations at the three levels of education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, and 
also in such areas as educational adminis- 
tration, educational testing, and the social 
role of the school. For the typical college 
student one wishes that Dr. Wahlquist had 
emphasized, instead of the last two or three 
problems, the problems of curriculum and 
procedure which, however, are by no means 
totally neglected in the book. 

A final chapter summarizing the implica- 
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tions of the three philosophical viewpoints 
very properly urges the young teacher to 
stand on his own feet, even if temporarily 
he has to adopt eclecticism. Dr. Wahlquist 
unlike the idealist, Dr. Lodge, seems to say 
that he is a new-realist. His discussion is in 
the main quite impartial and the reader may 
think him to be a pragmatist or progressivist. 

A major strength of the book is in the 
value of its quoted material of more than 
five hundred excerpts in all, covering not 
less than two-fifths of the book. Most of 
these are long enough to give the author’s 
point of view and they represent such widely 
divergent positions as those of Drs. Breed, 
Bode, Briggs, Bagley, Counts, Dewey, 
Hutchins, and Horne. With such helps as 
“A Minimum Reference Shelf,” and 
thought-provoking questions at the end of 
each chapter, this text should be invaluable 
to any begining student and should be a 
stimulus for further study. Having accepted 
one of the three philosophies as his choice, 
or some middle-of-the-road view, the stu- 
dent should be stimulated to further think- 
ing and to further study whereby he can 
more thoroughly establish his own working 
philosophy of education, A major value of 
the book will lie in its use for this purpose, 
which is one of the chief objectives of the 
author. 

W. J. Girrorp 


EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Hollis L. Caswell. American Book 
Company. 311 pp. $2.50. 

A realistic orientation to current philoso- 
phy and practice is provided in this volume 
on the modern elementary school. De- 
veloping a philosophy founded on principles 
of democratic education, Dr. Caswell holds 
up to examination current practices, evaluat- 
ing them critically. 

Characteristics of children of elementary 
school age are described with emphasis on 
their basic needs. The point of view is 
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maintained that individual differences are 
normal and desirable, whereas many schools 
try to fit children into a common mold. 
Each individual needs to feel that he has a 
special area or skill in which he excells. ‘The 
school should see to it that he has the oppor- 
tunity to develop in such an area as far as 
possible, Creative experiences in many areas 
help the individual discover his special 
skills and abilities. Encouraging maximum 
growth. in special competencies makes it 
possible for each individual to make more 
valuable contributions to democratic living. 

The child centered school is criticized for 
its general lack of concern for social values, 
and the subject matter curriculum for its 
lack of concern for the child; though it is 
pointed out that neither of these types ex- 
cludes all that is good of the other. On the 
whole, Dr. Caswell keeps away from unfair 
contrasts. Importance of developing social 
understandings and social sensitivity, at the 
same time guiding the child in his present 
living, is advocated. 

Large areas of social living are recom- 
mended as bases for curriculum organiza- 
tion. Logical organizations, such as moving 
from the study of primitive to complex cul- 
tures and the social themes approach, are 
criticized as often being quite the opposite 
of simple and logical for children. Skills 
assume their proper place, not as ends but 
as means of education and as tools for demo- 
cratic living. Balanced activities should be 
included in the program, with provision for 
active and sedentary activities and rest in the 
child’s day. 

A penetrating examination of current 
promotion and grading practices is presented 
with a review of conditions and researches 
on the subject. Non-promotion practices are 
severely criticized and many of the fallacies 
of this practice are reviewed. Equalization 
of educational opportunity is advocated by 
Dr. Caswell through providing each child 
opportunity for learning through as many 
years and grade levels as others. This does 
not mean hampering his growth through 
retaining him in the same grade longer than 
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his peers. School administrators who find 
considerable pupil retardation within their 
systems are urged especially to read this 
chapter on pupil progress. 

Organization of the curriculum program 
should be on a school basis rather than on a 
system basis, that the concerns of the pupils 
and the community be taken into account. 
All teachers, administrators, parents, and 
pupils concerned should participate in the 
development of this program according to 
their abilities and responsibilities. It must be 
remembered that education is a continuous 
process and that the function of the elemen- 
tary school is not different from that of 
other levels of education. Concern for de- 
veloping a program that provides for con- 
tinuous, well-rounded growth of indi- 
viduals should be developed from the first 
years through high school, with no sharp 
breaks, through the cooperative planning of 
those responsible for the educational pro- 
gram. 

Geared to today’s progress and problems 
and grounded in the past, this volume is 
valuable to teachers and administrators for 
evaluating their practices and for teachers- 
to-be who desire a general orientation to the 
best in modern practice in the elementary 
school. 

WILHELMINA HILL 
University of Denver 
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EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG CHILD by 
Catherine Landreth. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 279 pp. $2.50. 

The need for rapid expansion of nursery 
school facilities is becoming increasingly 
vital. With this awakened interest in all 
matters pertaining to the development and 
care of young children, the time is ripe for 
just such a volume as the author has pro- 
duced. 

This book presents a clear and competent 
discussion of the nursery school which 
should prove convincing to anyone in doubt 
of the value of the nursery school and at the 
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same time extremely helpful to any worker 
with young children. 

Education of the Young Child is de- 
signed to provide a knowledge of effective 
techniques as well as a sound educational 
philosophy in dealing with children of pre- 
school age. Indeed, the author refers to the 
book as a nursery school manual. 

Five chapters are given over to a presen- 
tation of the origin, function, and organiza- 
tion of nursery schools in the United States. 
This discussion includes such problems as 
housing, staff, and equipment of nursery 
schools and the physical care and guidance 
of young children. 

Eleven chapters set forth the educational 
objectives and techniques involved in foster- 
ing the all-round growth and development 
of young children, increasing their under- 
standing of the facts of human life and the 
nature of the physical world, building con- 
cepts relative to their community life, and 
giving enjoyment through creative experi- 
ences in music, art and rhythmic bodily 
expression. It definitely points out the inter- 
relatedness of health, welfare and education, 
which is so essential in any sound nursery 
school program. 

The last chapter discusses the relationship 
of home and school. 

The photographic illustrations add much 
to the descriptive text. Case studies which 
illustrate techniques, lists of recommended 
readings, brief summaries of research find- 
ings, and sample record blanks and forms 
contribute much to the importance of the 
book. 

Education of the Young Child is a book 
which meets the needs of all persons— 
parents, teachers, and other workers—who 
are interested in guiding the domg of chil- 
dren into fruitful channels, It should prove 
particularly helpful in training courses for 
nursery school teachers. It offers expert 
guidance for anyone working with young 


children. 


Ciara M. KEMLER 


University of Akron 
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SOCIAL-STUDIEs SKILLs by Forrest E, 
Long and Helen Halter. New York: 
Inor Publishing Company, Inc., 1942. 
117 pp. $1.50. 

All social-studies teachers will find in 
this little volume the skills so essential to 
good work. Here is a textbook for the 
upper elementary grades, the junior high 
school, and the first year of high school, 
skillfully treating twenty vital skills. Such, 
for example, as: “How to Understand 
Social-Studies Reading,” “How to Use a 
Dictionary,” “(How to Use a Map,” “How 
to Use an Index,” “How to Read Graphs,” 
“How to Understand Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures,” and so on. If pupils 
were taught these skills in the upper grades, 
their work all through high school would 
be definitely improved. The teachers in the 
higher grades and those in college could no 
longer say: “Your pupils don’t know how 
to do reference work.” “They don’t know 
how to make a report.” “We have to stop 
and teach them the social-studies skills.” 
Instead of the teachers in the grades above 
making those statements, the teachers in 
the grades below could well say: “We are 
sending our pupils on to you .. . prepared.” 

There are practice materials on each 
skill as well as tests and retests. It is true 
that teachers could prepare similar materials 
for class use, but most of them don’t. Here 
is an inexpensive book ready for use which 
will save teachers weeks of effort and the 
expense and time of mimeographing. Since 
pupils do not write in the books, one set of 
books would serve the same classroom for 
years, or could be used by different classes 
each period. Teachers who arrange to use 
this book can count themselves fortunate. 
There are special prices on quantity orders. 

The textbook is accompanied by an 
Individual Self-Testing Key of thirty-two 
pages. This may be used by the teacher, 
or by the pupils themselves. Here again 
the teacher is saved many hours of prepara- 
tion and classroom time. 

E. M. EpmMonpson 

University of Oklahoma 
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TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLs IN Puysi- 
cAL EpucaTion by Henry C. Craine. 
New York: Inor Publishing Company, 
Inc. Pp. xv -+- 228. $2.75. 

Teachers of physical education on the 
secondary school level will find this book 
a valuable source of activities as an aid in 
teaching the skill of certain athletic sports. 
Introductory games, relays, simple contests, 
skill games, and skill checks are described 
in detail for the following sports, namely, 
soccer, touch football, basketball, volleyball, 
softball, golf, tennis, track and field. Some 
215 activities, in all, are listed for these 
eight sports. Mr, Craine has had some 15 
years experience teaching physical educa- 
tion and during this time he has experi- 
mented with hundreds of skill activities. 
This book contains a carefully selected 
group of activities which were found to be 
most effective in actual teaching. Since 
activities are necessary to the realization of 
the objectives in any unit of instruction, 
these materials represent a contribution to 
the literature in the field of physical educa- 
tion as well as an aid to better teaching. 
Institutions of higher learning offering pro- 
fessional physical education 
should find this book helpful in the edu- 
cation of prospective teachers. 

Since education is primarily concerned 
with teaching students rather than teaching 
certain specific activities the author has 
wisely chosen to include certain chapters 
dealing with our present philosophy of 
physical education. Physical training of the 
past has now given way to physical educa- 
tion in which the outcomes to be desired 
include more than just those of an organic 
or neuro-muscular nature. This new con- 
cept of physical education therefore gives 
rise to new problems concerning the nature 
of the program itself together with other 
problems relating to organization and ad- 
ministration. The chapters which discuss 
these problems contain much _ valuable 
information and should prove helpful to 
teachers. The author has based the solution 
to the various problems upon sound educa- 
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tional principles and these are clearly stated 
in connection with each problem. 

Many of the most common problems 
faced by all teachers of physical education 
are included in Part I of the book. These 
problems include the scheduling and classi- 
fication of students, training of student 
leaders, disciplinary problems, selection of 
activities, organization of activities, skill 
meets, the teacher’s rapport with the class, 
presentation of material, motivation of 
activities, and others. The material in this 
book is evidence of the fact that it was 
written by one who has had broad ex- 
perience in teaching physical education and 
by one who recognized the problems which 
teachers must solve if they are to be more 
than just mere “whistle blowers.” 

E. BeEnTon SALT 

University of Florida 
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WomeEN AFTER COLLEGE by Robert G. 
Foster and Pauline Park Wilson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. vii, 295. $2.75. 

Women After College, an examination 
of the kind of education women secure in 
institutions of higher learning and its effec- 
tiveness in serving their needs in real life, 
is addresed especially to educators responsi- 
ble for the higher education of women. 

The report is based upon a careful study, 
undertaken at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in 1932, of one hundred representative 
women in Detroit who held a bachelor’s 
degree granted after 1920. Complete case 
histories obtained entirely through inter- 
views over a period of one to three years 
furnish the data. 

As a result of the analysis of the life 
histories, the authors set forth the wide 
range and complexity of problems con- 
fronting women, and discuss the implica- 
tions for education. They call attention to 
the issues arising from the fact that women 











encounter many life situations which are 
common to all women but which differ in 
many respects from life situations to which 
men are subject. Although the nature of 
the problems of an individual woman de- 
pend upon her personality and the peculiar 
circumstances of her life, the problems arise 
most often around certain predictable situa- 
tions or incidents in the life of women. 

So far as the one hundred Detroit 
women are concerned, the authors con- 
clude that both parents and educators “in 
the elementary school, in the secondary 
school, and in college, had almost com- 
pletely ignored the evident need of these 
women to be prepared for certain inevitabil- 
ities of their lives.” In view of this finding, 
they offer suggestions for education in gen- 
eral and for particular fields of knowledge. 

For education in general the authors 
recommend: better selection and training 
of teachers, better advisory service not ad- 
ministratively related to psychiatric or aca- 
demic departments, a curriculum designed 
to meet more adequately the needs of 
women students, less rigidity in courses of 
study and in sequence of courses, help to 
the student in making the transition from 
home and high school to college, attention 
to organization of student life and to stu- 
dent adjustments, education for parents of 
students, postcollege education, educational 
offerings adapted to changing periods of 
individual’s development, education_of men 
to prepare them to understand and live 
in a world with women and children, an 
evaluation of the way in which college 
alumnz affect progressive change in edu- 
cation, and a clear philosophy of education 
for women. 

Whether one accepts the point of view 
of the authors or prefers the idea of Pearl 
Buck that “from the first day to the last of 
formal schooling men and women should 
be taught exactly the same things by the 
same person,” Women After College pro- 
vides valuable thought-provoking material. 

EMMA REINHARDT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
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FICTION 
‘THe Cup AND THE Sworp by Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
400 pp. $2.75. 


This is a novel of the wine industry in 
California during the period between the 
two world wars. The action begins five 
years after the Armistice, with the industry 
choked by Prohibition and the winegrowers 
frantically trying to find ways to dispose 
of the grapes from their vineyards and 
save themselves from ruin. 

From twenty-odd nations men had come 
to the valleys between the Sierra and the 
coast range, and “they had brought with 
them every kind of vine that Europe 
possessed, also those of Asia Minor, Persia, 
and Egypt.” To these men, as to Philippe 
Rambeau, wine was more than a business; 
it was a fine art, and it was a symbol of 
the communion of man with God. It 
humiliated them to see their wine-making 
under a cloud and themselves viewed some- 
what in the light of criminals. 

In The Cup and the Sword Mrs. Hobart 
tells the story of Philippe Rambeau and of 
his children and grandchildren. Born in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the son of the man who 
made wine for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass at the village church, Philippe had 
lost all his people in the War of 1870. 
After wandering about penniless for a time, 
he found his way to California. In those 
first years he worked early and late, and 
he gradually developed the great Rambeau 
vineyards in the San Joaquin Valley and 
farther north in the Napa Valley, where 
he made the communion wine. His wines 
became famous, rivaled even the choicest 
of France, and he himself amassed great 
wealth. 

Philippe, with his courtly, old world 
manners, his love of beauty and gracious 
living, his consuming desire for wealth and 
power, is an unforgettable figure. We see 
him reflected in all his family, yet some- 
thing which is uniquely Philippe, they all 
lack. Martha, the daughter who is head of 
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his house, has his desire for wealth and 
power and his business acumen, but she is 
a singularly unlovely character. John, the 
erandson who dominates the action of the 
novel, has the true vintner’s touch, but 
there are in him a violence and a ruthless- 
which Philippe could never have 
understood. He rides with the night riders, 
is ready to sacrifice Elizabeth, whom he 
loves, to save the family fortunes, and in 
the tragedy of his own life reviles everyone 
who stretches out a hand to help him. 
Elizabeth Rambeau, granddaughter of 
Philippe and the heroine of the novel, has 
something of his grace and charm, but she 
marries Andrew to escape Henri and then 
destroys him, 

Only in the end Elizabeth and John 
both grow up. Prohibition is repealed, and 
the Rambeau vineyards and wineries come 
into their own again. John becomes one of 
the leaders in a real co-operative movement 
to improve all the wines of California, 
secure better markets, and make possible 
reasonable profits for all. ‘Thus the dream 
of those early winegrowers who had come 
to America two generations before is about 
to be fulfilled. There will be no more 
violence, no more cutthroat methods, but 


ness 


a chance for everyone—freedom to live a 
good life. And finally, Emanuel Guiseppe, 
illegitimate son of John, is getting ready 
to go back to Europe and fight the tyrants 
who would endanger that freedom. “So 
did Jean-Philippe Rambeau, immigrant, 
live on in his children.” 

In The Cup and the Sword Mrs. Hobart 
has written a splendid regional novel as 
well as an account of an important episode 
in our industrial life. Those who love Cali- 
fornia will be fascinated by it. As one reads, 
he almost feels the heat and the stimulation 
of the deserts, and the blessed relief as he 
steps into the shade of the vineyards or 
under one of the tall eucalyptus trees. 

SarA Kinc HARVEY 
Indiana State Normal School 
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Mormon Country by Wallace Stegner. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 349 pp. 
$3.00. 


This volume is one of the American 
Folkway Series edited by Erskine Caldwell, 
a series intended to interpret the culture and 
customs of regional groups in America. 
In this instance the unifying principle is 
found in a unique religious group, by belief 
isolationist from the Gentiles and the rest 
of America. The region includes Utah, 
Southern Idaho, Southwestern Wyoming, 
much of Arizona and New Mexico. This 
is an interpretation rather than a guide or 
travel book designed for travelers on a 
hamburg route. 

The author lived in Utah for fifteen 
years. He knows at first hand the flora and 
the fauna of the country—cottonwoods, 
pifions, junipers, sagebrush, jack rabbits, 
rattlesnakes, horned toads. More important 
he knows the lives of the people. He is an 
effective author, having written successful 
novels and short stories, among these a 
short novel which won the Little Brown 
prize in 1936. He is well versed in English, 
being an instructor in this subject at Har- 
vard University, and a member of the staff 
of the Bread Loaf Writer’s Conference. 

The volume combines description, nar- 
rative and interpretation. One sees in his 
mind’s eye that flat, arid, scalding desert 
country, only three and a third per cent 
tillable, the Mormon oases with the in- 
evitable Lombardy poplars (Mormon 
trees), the standardized “four-square” 
towns, and cities a mile square with streets 
eight rods wide, half acre lots, houses back 
evenly, with the barns at the edges of the 
community like French towns. He is taken 
to the Ward House, that characteristic fea- 
ture of social and religious life of the com- 
munity. He is introduced to the Bee Hive 
Girls, the Boy Scouts, the Explorers, and 
Gleaner Girls, the M.-Men—various 
organizations with members above twelve 
years of age,—which in all Mormon com- 
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munities meet every Tuesday evening in 
“Mutual” a combination of prayer, study, 
theatre, athletics and dancing, as well as a 
community gathering. The life of the people 
is interpreted for him—the two and a half 
year missionary activity in which the young 
male is expected to engage; the co-operative 
life of the communities; the centralized 
authoritarian dictatorship of the church 
through a marvel of organization; the bap- 
tismal ceremony, which “seals” the person 
baptized as well as his relatives; the Home 
Evening Hour. There is a telling combina- 
tion of sound scholarship, vivid writing and 
breadth of interpretation which effectively 
makes one appreciate the region and the 
people. 


Many will be impressed with the 


minuteness of organization of young and 
old in which “virtually every good Mor- 
mon has a job, an office, a responsibility 
from his childhood up.” Participation is the 
watchword. Only such an organization 
could have planted 350 towns in thirty 
years. Only such an organization could 


have developed the desert country to its 
high point of fertility—a seemingly super- 
human task. 

Begun by poor people of Vermont and 
upstate New York, the .doctrines have 
spread widely and the church has amassed 
much wealth. Firm believers in their cause 
and destiny, the people of this “sociological 
island of fanatic believers,” as the founders 
are called by the author, have written a 
notable chapter in American history. 

Purporting to be a description and 
analysis, the book records no elaborate 
history, little about such tourist objectives 
as Salt Lake City, the Temple, the Taber- 
nacle. It does show the life developed by a 
highly developed and aggressive church 
which functions in the every day life of 
people. 

The latter part of the book is concerned 
with the infiltration of the Gentiles. A 
competing philosophy of the “‘wild west,” 
the miner, the old pioneer, of rough-and- 
ready ways and days clashes head-on with 
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the quieter ways of the elect. More recent 
days have witnessed Gentiles developing 
mining and trade. More and more it is 
difficult for the Mormons to isolate them- 
selves from their surrounding culture, 
Eventually, but not quickly, it is probable 
that the Mormon country will be 
assimilated. 

Sympathetic yet at times critical in its 
treatment, the book affords an understand- 
ing of this virile people who are the 
dominating factor in the Great Basin. 


| 


ViraLiry THROUGH PLANNED NutRrI- 
TION by Adelle Davis. The Macmillan 
Company. 497 pp. $2.20. 

In recent years rapid strides have been 
made in our knowledge of foods and nutri- 
tion. A subject of vital concern to everyone, 
nutrition should be studied by boys as well 
as girls. Particularly now, in time of war, 
the subject demands increased attention. 

This book is written for high school boys 
and girls. As a functional study, emphasis 
is placed upon the choice of foods. The need 
for foods having various qualities is shown 
in a series of thirty-five cartoons. Besides, 
there are many other illustrations, photo- 
graphs, diagrams and graphs. It is designed 
well as a textbook, each chapter being fol- 
lowed by case histories, projects and topics 
(problems) for discussion. 

There is an amazing amount of needed 
information. How much “raw” food 
should be eaten? How many calories does 
a soft drink contain? How frequently 
should one eat? Should a “light” breakfast 
be eaten? Why do women eat more sweets 
than men? What have vitamins to do with 
resistance to colds? What do eating habits 
have to do with sinus trouble? How does 
diet affect vision at night? Must the 
stomach be rested? What is the vitamin 
value of sunshine? Do sweets decay teeth? 
These and many other questions are 
answered. 

There are directions and guides in 
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abundance to show the amounts and kinds 
of food necessary, rules for conserving food 
values, a health score card, basic daily 
menus, diets for the sick. An entire chapter 
shows how health can be maintained on a 
limited financial budget. An ample ap- 
pendix shows weights, vitamins, protein 
content, calories, etc., for almost three 
hundred common foods. A summary of 
bodily requirements at different ages is 
given, as well as a method of calculating 
the daily diet. 

The book is extensive and complete for 
its purpose. It has a direct style, is packed 
with information, but not padded. It 
has sufficient material to provide an exten- 
sive course, and if the contents of the vol- 
ume are mastered many of our dietary prob- 
lems would be solved. Not only is dietary 
information given, but there is sufficient 
background so that reasons for the rules 
suggested may be clearly understood by 


the pupil. + 


HISTORY* 


* Editor’s Note: The three reviews which follow 
form a group, indicating three types of present 
day histories, 


THE BACKGROUND OF Our War by the 
United States War Department Bureau 
of Public Relations, from lectures pre- 
pared by the Orientation Course. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
279 pp., and maps. $2.00. 


All hail a book that presents the facts of 
this second world war in a readable and 
just manner! Direct, honest, well-propor- 
tioned lectures on military campaigns be- 
come profitable as well as most fascinating 
reading in this text first presented to our 
men in uniform during this past season. 
This book recounts what every intelligent 
American wishes to know and keep for 
reference, and what is not accessible in the 
proper perspective from files of Time or 
Newsweek or the best newspapers. 

The first chapter, “Two Worlds in 
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Conflict,” written in a literary style that 
professional writers may envy and imitate, 
summarizes the chronology of action and 
lack of action during the “Truce of Ver- 
sailles,” and shows that “there are essen- 
tially but two ways of life, two theories of 
international action.” The “peoples of 
Germany, Italy and Japan had adopted 
force and the threat of force as a means of 
achieving their ends. . . . Most of the other 
nations were commited to peace—almost 
at any price. . . . In 1933 Hitler came 
into power in Germany, a true product of 
the German people’s state of mind... . 
And the inhabitants of the United States 
and Great Britain still continued their 
policy of mental disarmament. Now the 
forces of aggression commenced to move 
purposefully forward, step by step. Their 
plan was well-conceived because the gov- 
ernments of the peace-loving nations could 
not, or would not, endanger their con- 
tinued peace by a determined stand on one 
comparatively minor item. Excuses were 
always plausible.” 

Our scholars from West Point and else- 
where have here stated plainly what too 
many writers of text-books and periodicals 
and papers fail to understand, what invali- 
dated Woodrow Wilson’s dreams in 1918, 
namely, that the German people actually 
believe in the theories and practices of their 
leaders—until defeat makes repudiation 
profitable. 

While ordinarily a sound principle of 
history is that a nation has the government 
that it deserves or wishes, yet an exception 
should be made here for Italy. The great 
majority of Italians have not willed or 
deserved their totalitarian regime; but they 
have been made to endure it because of a 
unique combination of misfortunes, not the 
least among which has been the persistent 
foreign support, both official and unofficial, 
accorded to their despicably weak mon- 
archy and more despicably strong fascist 
recketeers. The people of Italy are not 
militarists as are those of Germany and 
Japan; the Italians are almost in the posi- 
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tion of the French—victims of a German 
occupation more subtle and more long- 
standing. 

The successive chapter headings of The 
Background of Our War merit enumera- 
tion to show the scope of the book. They 
are: the campaign in Poland (September 
I-29, 1939), the Scandinavian campaign 
(April 9-May 3, 1940), the fall of 
France (May 10-June 25, 1940), the 
Battle of Britain (July-November 1940), 
the Battle of the Atlantic (September, 
1939—), the Mediterranean theater of 
war (June 10, 1940—), the war in the 
Balkans (October, 1940-May 27, 1941), 
the Battle of Russia (June 22, 1941—) 
the path to world war in the Far East 
(1931-1937), the Battle of China (July 
7, 1937—), Latin America facing a world 
at war (September, 1939—), national 
defense (—December 7, 1941), America 
at war (December 8, 1941—). 

Forty vigorous maps illuminate the text, 
which is forceful, clear and authoritative, 
yet always interesting and often moving. 
Substantial notes at the end of the book 
supply technical details and statistics. About 
one hundred sixty books are listed as sug- 
gested reading; this compilation is ex- 
cellent except for a few errors in copyright 
dates and a few omissions. 

The title of this book is somewhat inade- 
quate, since the text treats the foreground 
of events as well as the background. It 
might better be entitled “Our Present 
War,” or “Our War as far as March 15, 
1942” (the date when it went to press). 
Thus the revision of this popular volume 
can be indicated by the date to which it 
extends. Then perhaps the first chapter can 
be expanded a little to show how history 
from 1904 to 1914 was imitated (not 
repeated) by events just twenty-five years 
later; for though most proper names have 
changed, the masses with their political 
mysticism and methods have remained al- 
most the same. The historian could recall 
even the decade 1860-1870, when the 
leader’s name was not Hitler or William 
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II, but Bismarck. How the present throws 
light upon the past! And vice versa. As 
Patrick Henry said March 23, 1775, our 
feet should be guided by the lamp of ex- 
perience, and we must judge the future 


of the German people by the past. 
GERALDINE P, DILLa 
University of Kansas City 


F 


Mopern Wor p Po itics by Thorsten 
V. Kalijarvi and associates. Maps by 
Clifford H. MacFadden. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942. 
818 pp. and index. $3.75. 


An excellent and valuable book for the 
general reader, for the teacher, and for the 
college student, has been prepared as a 
needed pioneer in a difficult field, which 
will soon have attracted many entrants. 
The disadvantages of its multiple author- 
ship are clearly outweighed by the advan- 
tages, since no one American today could 
handle so large a field accurately on notice 
short enough to preserve the timeliness of 
such a book. Some critics might question 
the inclusion of chapters on Military 
Organization and Institutions (by Fred- 
erick P. Todd), the Art of Generalship 
(by Herman Beukema), and Technology 
and War (by Henry W. Miller) in a 
volume entitled Modern World Politics; 
yet such information is not irrelevant nor 
valueless for any American today, and it 
is well-presented. 

The only duplication of material is in 
a chapter entitled “From the First World 
War to the Second World War,” most of 
which is better discussed elsewhere in the 
book. The reader there confirms a rule 
discovered long ago by keen historians, 
namely, that the value of a volume varies 
inversely as the amount of Harry Elmer 
Barnes contained in it. For example, that 
unlucky thirteenth chapter includes often 
such remarks as “Though it [reparations 
issue] had yielded the Entente a consider- 
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able sum of money .. .” and, just above 
on page 347, “Germany did not even pay 
off the sum stipulated at Lausanne.” Such 
vague expressions need immediate definition 
by figures. How large is “considerable?” 
What did Germany pay off? Mr. Barnes 
ignores the most significant fact in his 
whole period, and the reader must search 
(with no help whatever from the index) 
until he finds on pages 600 and 680 the 
figures that belong on page 347. This fact, 
in simple language, is that Germany paid 
less on reparations than she took from the 
Allies under the false pretence of borrow- 
ing; which fact, disguised by blind Ameri- 
cans, demands comparison with the fact 
that she is charging and actually collecting 
from France from five to seven times the 
rate of reparations she was assessed and 
evaded paying. The editor meticulously 
repeats footnotes concerning the fluctuation 
of the currencies; but no depreciation in 
francs or other monetary units can explain 
away such astronomical figures nor such 
efficiency as the Germans demonstrate in 
collecting the charges they impose. 

But the reviewer of so useful a volume 
as this cannot consume his reader’s time by 
pointing out the tissue of misleading am- 
biguities in one chapter, while the other 
twenty-seven merit high commendations. 
Perhaps publishers are addicted to the prac- 
tice of old time preachers who felt it 
necessary to feature Satan in their sermons 
so as to attract the audience that might not 
recognize the upright angels. Authors who 
have not fallen from the grace of all-the- 
truth are such as Joseph S. Rouéek, whose 
four chapters are most illuminating and 
outstanding; Harry N. Howard, author of 
the terse chapter on “Totalitarianism at 
War”; Winchester Hallock Heicher, 
whose “International Law and _ Diplo- 
macy” is so valuable that the reader wishes 
it were longer and more detailed; Oliver 
Carlson, who presents the right facts well 
in “The Press and Politics”; Antonin 
Basch, who does not over-emphasize the 
role of economic forces in war in “The 
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Economic Struggle for Power”; Thomas 
Preston Peardon, who presents a model of 
clear exposition in “Great Britain and the 
Empire.” The other associates of Thorsten 
V. Kalijarvi have contributed chapters of 
real merit: Bernard Brodie, on “Sea Power 
in Modern War”; Floyd A. Cave, on 
“The U.S.S.R. and Asia”; Emil Lengyel, 
on “Africa and the Arab Lands” and 
“Peace Planning”; Edwin Wigglesworth, 
on “Japan and China”; Edmund W. 
Fenn, on “Democracies at War”; Joseph 
Hané, on “Plans for a New World 
Order”; William Lonsdale Tayler, who 
collaborated on “World Organizations.” 
The twenty-seven well-drawn maps are 
unpretentious but most suitable and ade- 
quate. The documentation is usually good. 
Questions and suggested topics for term 
papers and further research as well as bibli- 
ographies follow each chapter. The cross- 
references by which the editor tries to com- 
pare his associates’ viewpoints and unify 
the volume lose in effectiveness by their 
omission of page numbers, which are 
needed in addition to the chapter numbers. 
The influence of geography on world 
affairs is perhaps not over-stressed, but the 
element of climate looms too large in the 
third chapter at least. The striking omis- 
sion of the book is all discussion of national 
character or mentality—the differentiating 
characteristics of thought and action that 
may or may not change, but are determined 
by a nation’s history, government, educa- 
tion, religion, literature, other elements of 
culture, and also geography. For example, 
the German has the temperament and atti- 
tude of follower, not leader. For centuries 
the Germanic peoples have demonstrated 
their servile soul. They know it so well 
that they have devised the word for their 
lust for obedience, bedientenseele. Ger- 
mans flock to the standard of any leader, 
however illogical or unjust, who flatters 
their servility; and they prove the most 
sadistic of rulers once their achieve power. 
The French are the practically incurable 
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individualists. The English are the experts 
in quiet self-respecting team-work, in hon- 
orable co-operation. 

An element of modern world politics 
too nearly neglected by this volume is 
“revanche,” the burden of the past. The 
human race cherishes memories, involun- 
tarily if not otherwise; Europe is a tapestry 
of sentiments and _ thousand-year-old 
memories. ‘Treaty-makers and __peace- 
planners must not expect the citizen of 
Europe to welcome a theoretically planned 
future like the citizen of North or South 
America or Africa or Australia. Again, 
this book treats inadequately, though to a 
less degree, of political mysticism—an ever- 
present factor in the daily life of any true 
nation. These two imponderable but highly 
important permanent factors in interna- 
tional affairs need to be discussed along with 
vital interests. They were well-presented in 
1934 by the late Michael Demiashkevich 
in his Shackled Diplomacy. 

Each chapter of Modern World Politics 
provides a very briefly annotated bibliogra- 
phy. Some doubt is reflected on one pro- 
fessor’s judgment by the inclusion, mis- 
leadingly non-committal, of such a name 
as Anne Morrow Lindbergh, on p. 554, 
scarcely canceled by another professor’s 
footnote on p. 594. It is unfortunate that 
The Living Age is recommended for “Is- 
sues at Stake in the Far East,” since as the 
federal courts proved September 5, 1942, 
for some time that periodical had been sub- 
sidized by the Japanese, who supplied both 
articles and money. It would seem that the 
bibliographies should have included refer- 
ences to André Cheradame, F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, Edgar A. Mowrer, Alexander 
Werth, and more than one reference to 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, and more to such 
primary sources as the official Diplomatic 
Documents of the several nations. 

The salient fact about this new volume 
on world politics is that it deserves a hearty 
welcome because it countervails the many 


earlier books of special pleading and the 
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many apologias for American blindness, 
This volume in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher makes as near an ideal text as may 
be available for some time, probably as long 
as this era of history can be called con- 
temporary. To the reading public, more- 
over, this proves a truly opportune blessing, 
GERALDINE P. DILLa 
University of Kansas City 


F 


BACKGROUND OF Wor.Lp AFFAIRs, by 
Julia Emery. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1942. 318 pp. 
and index. 

This text-book for high school classes in 
current history attempts the very formid- 
able but desirable task of simplifying the 
most complicated of all subjects—contem- 
porary international affairs. The author is 
very systematic in her organization of 
everything from the sources and uses of in- 
formation, through the modern nations, the 
first world war and the peace, the systems 
and ideals of government, national re- 
sources, world trade, international law, ef- 
forts for codperation, New-World and 
East-Asian affairs, to the Atlantic Charter. 

The author’s desire to hold the attention 
of American adolescents, spoiled as they 
are by radio and cinema, leads her into the 
snares of cartoons and the delusion of 
tawdry language unsuited to the serious- 
ness of the subject. For example, “the stage 
was set for a giant killer” —such figurative 
jargon only distracts the reader unpleas- 
antly; and surely “paddling our own 
canoe” is a poor metaphor for the ship of 
state! 

Complex subjects like inflation and de- 
preciation of a currency do not lend them- 
selves to unlimited simplification; if the 
high school youth cannot grasp a just dis- 
cussion of such matters, he had better be 
given no remarks on them, for a little learn- 
ing is a very dangerous thing, especially 
when the youth is not warned that his 
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knowledge is almost infinitesimal. The tone 
of this textbook is almost imperturbably 
confident; far from presenting a bird’s-eye 
view of the field, it often affords scarcely 
more than a glimpse from the stratosphere. 
Furthermore, vital questions are ignored, as 
Aryans and non-Aryans in German 
phraseology, or the whole fallacy of 
racism. Even the index ignores the terms 
reparations and debts, though Dawes and 
Young plans are noticed once briefly. 

Such an attempt at simplification recalls 
the fine old adage: “In the dusk, all cats 
are gray.” When the light of adequate 
knowledge is lacking, all nations look dis- 
honorable, but they may not be so. This 
text-book falsely summarizes the pre-War 
alliences in the following paragraph: “Thus 
the business of ‘choosing up sides,’ as among 
boys on a playing field, went on endlessly; 
and the game for which the powers were 
choosing up sides was the ancient one of 
grab, with a free-for-all fight sure to de- 
velop sooner or later.” At times in the 
dusk, cats appear that do not exist, for when 
were “the Germans slaughtered by the 
Romans?” (p. 234) Again, in the dusk, 
some cats disappear completely, as the real 
causes for the fall of France, one of which 
was that France possessed only one inferior 
airplane to oppose to every fifteen superior 
German airplanes. 

This book makes plentiful use of mod- 
ern pedagogical machinery, such as ques- 
tions and topics for discussion and optional 
assignments, most of which are excellent. 
Likewise it includes maps and ingenious 
diagrams, with explanations in fine print 
of usually more value than the main text. 
Many are the tables and tabulated charts, 
the most ambitious and helpful of which is 
the “Events connected with the World 
War that began in 1939.” This chronology 
begins with April 6, 1939 and ends Janu- 
ary 15-28, 1942. 

A fact that would improve a textbook on 
almost any other subject vitiates this one— 
the fact that it was developed “during a 
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dozen years.” For those were not years 
when most Americans understood Euro- 
pean history; have many of us completely 
understood it since 1776, in fact? But now 
as the Germans, contrary to their own 
treaties and promises, launch attack after 
attack against their inoffensive neighbors, 
we are understanding European history 
much better. This textbook betrays the 
complacent cynicism of those neutrality- 
legislating years through which the United 
States stumbled like a sleeper drugged by 
illusions. 

The task of the current history teachers 
in high school entails today much difficulty 
but still more responsibility, because they 
direct the attitude and the action of the 
citizens who will have the opportunity to 
prevent the third world war. They must 
not, like the preceding generation, with 
flippant optimism erase the painful memories 
of 1914-1918 and 1939-? For Ameri- 
cans seemed incapacitated for noticing and 
interpreting correctly all the sinister events 
that rushed the world toward the present 
global catastrophe. Today’s teachers in 
high schools and colleges must seriously 
analyze motives and causes as well as pre- 
sent facts; they must face the truth both 
realistically and firmly. As the old historian 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw wrote in his Germany 
the Aggressor Throughout the Ages, they 
must teach that “Hitlerism is merely the 
revised, enlarged, and more blatant ver- 
sion of the Imperialism of William II, the 
Nationalism of Bismarck, and the Banditry 
of Frederick the Great.” The United Na- 
tions “will have to devise some means by 
which the civilized world can impose a 
permanent restraint upon the predatory 
passions of the chronically dangerous and 
easily misguided German nation.” 

GERALDINE P. DILLA 


University of Kansas City 
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WEBSTER’s DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMs: A 
DICTIONARY OF DIsCRIMINATED SYNO- 
NYMs AND ANALOGOUS AND CON- 
TRASTED Worps. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
907 pp. $3.50 (without thumb index), 
$4.00 (with thumb index). 


This book is a landmark in the lexicog- 
rapher’s art. The editorial work on the 
volume was done by the permanent staff 
of the G. & C. Merriam Company, with 
William Allan Neilson as chairman. It was 
prepared after a survey had been made cov- 
ering prior publications in the general field. 

The editorial viewpoint and purpose is 
well stated in the preface: 


The core of the present work is the discrimi- 
nating articles. It is not its purpose to assemble 
mere word-finding lists for consultants with but 
a vague notion of the sort of word they seek, but 
rather to provide consultants with the means of 
making clear comparisons between words of a 
common denotation and to enable them to dis- 
tinguish the differences in implications, connota- 
tions, and applications among such words, and 


to choose for their purpose the precisely suitable 
word, 


This is in contradistinction to the purpose 
of Roget in his Thesaurus, in which the 
chief purpose was, not to explain the mean- 
ing of words, but rather to arrange them 
in the sense in which they are current and 
to classify them so that they might serve 
as a guide to those needing to choose the 
correct word, even when he was not too 
sure what it was. Crabb’s English Syno- 
myms reprinted in 1917 in a centennial 
edition, was long standard. However, as 
a pioneer work it was incomplete, as 
first works in a given field usually are. 
These and other similar publications are 
critically reviewed in a “Survey of the 
History of English Synonomy” introduc- 
tory to the present volume. The time has 
been ripe for a new definitive publication. 

In the scholarly Introduction, the scope 
of the term “synonym” is exhibited and 
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defined. Synonyms are considered as “two 
or more words in the English language 
which have the same or very nearly the 
same essential meaning.” The major por- 
tion of the space in the volume is given to 
synonyms as defined. However, the sub- 
title indicates a broader scope. Antonyms 
are listed, the antonym being defined as a 
“word so opposed in meaning to another 
word, its equal in breadth or range of 
application, that it negates or nullifies every 
single one of its implications.” 

Another helpful feature is the inclusion 
of analogous and contrasted words. These 
“near synonyms” and words of “related 
meaning” make the volume exceedingly 
helpful to the user. 

Each complete entry includes the word 
(in blackface), its alternative forms, part 
of speech, its several meanings, words to 
be discriminated (in blackface), quotations, 
“finding lists” referring to other entries, 
abbreviations (again in blackface) showing 
analogous words, antonyms, and contrasted 
words, and, finally, italic notations which 
show the limited use or application of the 
words used. The use of blackface type 
makes any reference wished immediately 
accessible. This device, in itself, is a great 
labor-savor. Cross references, used in abun- 
dance, magnify the value of each entry. 

Four years in the making, this volume 
will doubtless be a standard work in its 
field for many years to come. Defining 
their editorial purposes and the range of 
the volume clearly, the editors have pro- 
duced a superb work, which is scholarly, 
thorough, and practically useful. No writer 
or editor will want to be without it. All 
who aspire to use the English language ac- 
curately and effectively owe the publishers 
their everlasting thanks for this sorely 
needed aid to exact writing. 

It is a necessary reference book for 
school, college and public libraries. No less 
it is an essential tool for teachers and 
writers of English. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANTAYANA edited 
with “Introductory Essay” by Irwin 
Edman. Pp. lvi + 596. $0.95. Mod- 
ern Library, 1942. 

This is a reprint of a book first published 
in 1936. It is a well-chosen body of selec- 
tions from the works of Santayana, linked 
together so as to give a compact and effec- 
tive digest of his philosophy. The Editor, 
Prof. Edman of Columbia, who was se- 
lected by the original publishers (Scribner) 
on the nomination of Santayana, has shown 
excellent taste and judgment in his choice 
and arrangement of the material, and in 
the introductory expository and critical 
essay. He admits, however, that “in Mr. 
Santayana’s own idiom, the substance of his 
philosophy may be quite different from the 
essence present to the intuition of the edi- 
tor.” Thorough students should go to the 
complete works; but others will find this 
compact digest and Mr. Edman’s guidance 
of great help in understanding the person- 
ality and philosophy of Santayana, who, in 
spite of his baffling doctrine of essences, 
“aspired to be a rational being rather than 
a pure spirit.” (p. 508). 

We are told that “the success of this 
book in more expensive editions has paid 
for the plate investment and makes possible 
the Modern Library edition at this low 
price.” The book, though cheaply sold, is 
not cheaply made. On the contrary, typog- 
raphy, paper, and binding are all that one 
could wish. 

The “Introductory Essay” takes some 
forty-six pages. Then follow Santayana’s 
own essay, “A Brief History of My Opin- 
ions,” originally contributed to Contem- 
porary American Philosophy in 1930; six 
pages of selections from his poems; se- 
lected portions from his major works in 
chronological order from The Sense of 
Beauty (1896) to The Realm of Matter 
(1930); and a few incidental papers of 
later date. Santayana’s own writings thus 
fill nearly six-hundred pages. In this gen- 
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eral assembly and arrangement, one can 
study his philosophy both in its general na- 
ture and in its growth. 

It would be presumptuous here to re- 
view Edman’s fine exposition. One may be 
permitted to commend him for eschewing 
editorial footnotes in the body of the work. 
His estimate of Santayana is well condensed 
in his statement, “Intellectually he might 
be called the last Greek.” (p. lv). 

Better here to turn to the philosophy 
couched in the selections from the major 
works, The inclusion of Santayana’s own 
account of the evolution of his thought is 
fortunate. For the pattern of his philosophy 
cannot be understood apart from his per- 
sonal experience. Writing of his Spanish 
background in Spain and the Philippines 
he confesses, “It was habitual with me to 
think of scenes and customs pleasanter than 
those about me.” (p. 2). Such detachment 
is the key to his whole philosophy. This 
single statement goes far to show in what 
sense he was “a decided materialist—appar- 
ently the only one living.” (p. 378). Lover 
of beauty as he was, he insisted that truth 
was to be found only by pursuing and con- 
templating the beauty of life. 

Hence he could write about science and 
scientific discoveries with the nonchalance 
and irresponsibility of the appropriator 
rather than with the conscience of the 
investigator. “I have never been a diligent 
student either of science or art,” he admits, 
“nor at all ambitious to be learned. . .. My 
pleasure was rather in expression, in re- 
flection, in irony.” (p. 13). So he sensed, 
“To some people my whole philosophy 
seems to be little but rhetoric or prose 
poetry” (p. 19). His naturalism and ma- 
terialism, therefore, become, as Dewey said, 
“broken-backed”; and his religion becomes 
a mere esthetic calisthenics, a worshipful 
contemplation of unrealizable ideals. His 
earnest quest for “spiritual fruits” in his 
special “material world” tempted him 
beyond his control to detach himself from 
the interests and activities of everyday life. 
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Perhaps he wistfully hoped that the true 
picture of Nature was that of his ideals of 
beauty rather than that of the naked ugly 
facts which his eyes could avoid only by 
shutting out. His spirit could never feel at 
home in America or in Spain. In Character 
and Opinion in the U. §&., published in 
1920 (not included in this volume) he 
says in admiration (p. 175), “All his life he 
[the American] jumps into the train after 
it has started and jumps out before it has 
stopped; and he never once gets left behind 
or breaks a leg.” But, speaking of Ameri- 
can thought and philosophy, he complains 
(p. 163), “Never was the human mind 
master of so many facts and sure of so few 
principles.” One wonders if he chose to live 
in England only because he had to live 
somewhere and found England least ob- 
jectionable. He seemed to feel at home only 
in the dream-world of his own creation, 
peopled by the great minds of the past and 
ordered as he wished the world of practical 
affairs could be ordered. 

But one should not accuse Santayana of 
insincerity. Truth as a guide to effective 
living, he felt, may be sought by many 
roads. He scorned the low road which he 
aecused the Pragmatists of taking, and he 
was sorely disappointed in James for en- 
gineering it. He deemed it muddy, rocky, 
and tortuous, and likely to lose itself at last 
in bogs of sordid desire and in linguistic 
jungles. “Experience,” he says in Character 
and Opinion (p. 82), “seems to most of us 
to lead to conclusions, but empiricism has 
sworn never to draw them.” He set out 
with Royce over the higher road of ideal- 
ism, but soon abandoned it in disgust when 
he thought he found it leading through a 
worse morass of “the inevitability of evil.” 
He preferred democracy as a way of life, 
but ardently wished that its ordering could 
be given to the best men; he would thus be a 
sort of Platonic timocrat. For his own quest 
of Truth he chose a high road, one so high 
that he might have to travel alone, but one 
from which he could overview the struggle 
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for existence and bury its filth and squalor 
and strife within beautiful perspectives and 
panoramas, This he held to be more sincere 
than to become so preoccupied with the crass 
business of living that one could find no 
time or inclination to seek out and con- 
template life’s undoubted beauty and “elas- 
ticity.” 

Santayana’s philosophy can best be appre- 
ciated in such perspective, not in detail. It 
may yet point a preferred way for Ameri- 
can culture, though our pride and pre- 
occupation with dollars and doughnuts may 
long keep us from finding it. Such a per- 
spective study can be made effectively with 
the help of this compact volume, now easily 
obtained at this low price. The judgment 
of the publishers should find vindication in 
a wide popular reception. 

Isaac DouGHTON 


State Teachers College 


Mansfield, Pa. 


# 
TRAVEL 


FRONTIER BY AIR (BRAzIL TAKES THE 
Sky Roap) by Jackie Martin. The 
Macmillan Company. 239 pp. $3.50. 
President Vargas has flown to all points 

of Brazil by plane. Difficult terrain, tropical 

jungles, uninhabited areas, poor roads, in- 
adequate railroads compel air travel if the 
isolation of distant areas is to be overcome. 

Brazil and its president are becoming air- 

minded. 

One of the “last and greatest of the 
world frontiers,” Brazil is now allied with 
the United Nations in diplomacy and on 
the battlefields. —TThe sponsors for the trip 
made by the author and the photographer 
who accompanied her were all Brazilians. 
The trip was made with the President’s 
sanction and blessing. Equipped with a 
plane of ancient vintage but with a skilled 
pilot thoroughly competent, they departed 
after a three-weeks’ interim in Rio. Then 
the flight in a ten-year-old Bellanca! 
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To narrate the adventures, the narrow 
escapes, the courtesy of the natives, to de- 
scribe the jungle forests and uninhabited 
plains would rob the reader of the zest 
which comes with discovery. The story not 
only shows the rapid advances toward air- 
mindedness in this equatorial country, but 
it is also a narrative full of adventure and 
human interest. The author’s years of ex- 
perience as a reporter enable her to tell an 
interest-compelling story. 

A lengthy appendix exhibits the situa- 
tion in detail. Each airfield is described. 
There is given the curriculum of the pilot 
training course. Factories are described. 
Many excellent photographs show visually 
both Brazilian life and her progress in 
aviation. Solid fact and stirring adventure 
are found in pleasing combination. 


¥ 


BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Next-Door NeErIcHBor, Mexico by 
Sydney Greenbie. In the Good Neigh- 
bor Series, edited by United States 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker. Paper. Row, Peterson and 
Company. 84 pp. $0.56. 

In brief compass there is history, geogra- 
phy, social life, and government of Mexico. 
Intended for young people, it has colored 
maps, and twelve full-page colored illustra- 
tions, besides twenty in black and white. 
Eight books in the series treat of twenty 
republics to the south of us. There is inter- 
esting description and narrative. Informa- 
tional questions, questions for discussion, 
and a pronouncing glossary are helpful 
teaching devices. 


if 


THREE IsLAND Nations: Cusa, Hartt, 
THE Dominican REPUBLIC by Sydney 
Greenbie. In the Good Neighbor Series, 
edited by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
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baker. Paper. Row, Peterson and Com- 

pany. 84 pp. $0.56. 

“Heretofore our cultural currents have 
mainly run east and west. . . .” Now we 
must acquaint ourselves with the “imagina- 
tion-stirring possibilities of a study of the 
twenty diverse nations making up that brave 
new world south of the Rio Grande.” 
(Introduction). The series of eight vol- 
umes, of which this is one, stress the “‘inter- 
esting pasts” and “present achievements” 
of the South American and Caribbean 
countries. A two-page colored map and ten 
full-page illustrations add interest. The 
Good Neighbor Policy is emphasized. 


# 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPANIARDS by M. 
C. Freeman, F. A. Davis Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 84 pp. $0.40. 

This is one of five hundred proposed 
Continued Study Units, designed to supple- 
ment textbooks by “‘a correlated, integrated 
and cumulative” program. Each unit is tied 
in with the textbook to give fuller, more 
up-to-date knowledge than it provides. 
There is also an opportunity to add new 
units as new and modern problems arise. 
The whole social science field will be 
covered as the series develops. The lan- 
guage is adapted to pupils and the subject 
matter is designed “to bridge a gulf that 
may not be covered in any textbook,” in 
small inexpensive reference volumes. 


# 


Gumpwance In Occupations by Phil J. 
Caroselli. The Christopher Publishing 
Compary. 67 pp. $1.50. 

This practical guide which was used in 
mimeographed form with many thousands 
of boys and girls, is now presented in book 
form. There have been many books for the 
use of individuals, teachers and college pro- 
fessors who are engaged in guidance, but 
there have been few which could be used 
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by pupils themselves in the classroom. This 
is addressed to the student, giving instruc- 
tions for finding his vocational training 
level, his self-analysis, his occupation, learn- 
ing about his occupation, getting a job, and 
how to enter upon a job. There is also a 
chart for study of the “world of work.” 
Appropriate books are listed. 
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eral Semantics Monograph Number III. 
Institute of General Semantics, 1234 
East 56th Street, Chicago. 46 pp. 

This paper monograph has two papers 
in criticism of the theory of I. A. Richards 
on language and literature and a supple- 
mentary one on the lexicographer and gen- 
eral semantics. It is technical discussion of 















interest mainly to the psychologist who is 
¥ seeking for fundamental knowledge about 
the semantics movement, although it will 
be helpful, too, to the worker in the field 
of English who wishes to use a vocabulary 
more fruitfully. 


A THEORY OF MEANING ANALYZED by 
Thomas Clark Pollock, John Condon 
Spaulding and Allen Walker Read. Gen- 

























“You despise them, books, you whose whole life is plunged in the 
vanities of ambition and in the search for pleasure or in idleness; but 
think that the whole of the known universe, with the exception of the 
savage races is governed by books alone. The whole of Africa right to 
Ethiopia and Nigritia obeys the book of the Alcoran, after having 
staggered under the book of the Gospel. China is ruled by the moral 
book of Confucius; a greater part of India by the book of the Veidam. 
Persia was governed for centuries by the books of one of the Zarathus- 
stras. 

“If you have a law-suit, your goods, your honour, your life even de- 
pends on the interpretation of a book which you never read. 

“Robert the Devil,” the “Four Sons of Aymon,” the “Imaginings of 
Mr. Oufle,” are books also; but it is with books as with men; the very 
small number play a great part, the rest are mingled in the crowd. 

“Who leads the human race in civilized countries? T hose who know 
how to read and write. You do not know either Hippocrates, Boer- 
haave or Sydenham; but you put your body in the hands of those who 
have read them. Y ou abandon your soul to those who are paid to read 
the Bible, although there are not fifty among them who have read it 
tn its entirety with care.” —VOLTAIRE 


Review of Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Buck, Pear S. “Breaking the Barriers of Race 
Prejudice.” The Journal of Negro Education, 
11 7444-453. October, 1942. 

Colored people should devote themselves to de- 
veloping their superior children. Colored industry 
and colored enterprise are necessary. Prejudice 
must be broken down. There must not be a war 
of the races. Colored people must forget the color 
of their skin, act as free people, and help make 
democracy come true, 


CarLson, A. J. “Food and Fitness.” Scientific 
Monthly. 55:403-407. November, 1942. 
“America is a paradise in the matter of variety 

and abundance of the foods requisite for an opti- 

mum human diet.” Indians could not have 
their quart of milk a day. “Vitamins are vital.” 

The remedy for malnutrition is omnivorousness, 

using foods in natural states. 


COFFIN, HARRISON C. “A Smart Man’s Peace.” 
School and Society. 56:343-345. October 17, 
1942. 

We must study the mentality of our enemies, 
through literature and language. We must also 
study the works of the Russians, the Chinese, and 
the Pan-American countries. “To understand a 
people we must read what they read, we must 
examine the ideas that control them, and we must 
interpret the evidence we find.” 


Coker, R. E. “What Are the Fittest?” The Sci- 
entific Monthly. 55:487-494. December, 1942. 
This is the first of two articles. The layman 

identifies the principle of “the survival of the 
fittest,’ with the “law of the jungle.” On the 
other hand, a proper conception indicates that co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness will survive 
over brutality and exploitation, And probably 
those nations will survive best which are most 
considerate of the rights of men. 


HockiInG, WILLIAM E, “Asia’s Traveling Reli- 
gions.” Asia. 42:683-686. December, 1942. 


Whatever forms of religion are alive in Eu- 
rope and America are owed to Asia. The rights 
of man, individualism, liberalism, democracy, 
are owed to Christianity. Also the art, literature 
and philosophy of Western Europe. “The great 
traveling religions are religions of ‘salvation’.” 


If they were identical, we would have a world 


faith—the achievement of which becomes man’s 


problem. 


JOHNSON, JAMES Woop. “Spanish America in 
the Southwest.” Travel. 80:13-17ff. Novem- 
ber, 1942. 

This is a description of towns and cities of 
the Southwest—Cordova, Truchas, Santa Fe. 
Everyday life, church life, fiestas—all pass in re- 
view. There is a social problem, too, the loss of 
land by the Spanish-Americans, 


LuKASHEV, K. I. “Soviet War Science.” Science 
News Letter. 42:250-252. October 17, 1942. 
Industrial centers, using the latest technological 

and scientific knowledge, have been opened in the 

interior of Russia. New advances have been made 
in metallurgy. Agriculture has made rapid strides, 
forests felled, and cold-resisting grains and vege- 


tables have been developed. 


MOTHERWELL, HiRAM. “Hunger, Hatred, and 
Post-War Europe.” Harper’s Magazine. 186: 
30-37. December, 1942. 

“Some Ugly Realities for Hopeful Peace- 
Planners” is the sub-title. These are hunger, de- 
stroyed wealth, land depletion, deterioration of 
machines and equipment, lack of consumer’s 
goods, destruction of human life, confusion over 
property, confusion over land, demoralization of 
finance, unemployed labor, the absence of markets, 
conflicting social classes, and hate. 


OcBURN, WILLIAM F. “There’ll Always Be a 
Family.” The Rotarian. 41:28-30. November, 
1942. 

War, with bombings, men in service, and fi- 
nancial loss, is hard on family life. But war will 
not destroy the family. Before the current war 
the husband’s authority had declined. Marriage 
has been discouraged by urbanization. In 1942, 
one in five or six marriages ended in divorce. The 
interval between marriage and divorce is four 
years. Happy families are the determiners of the 
character of our future race. 


SMITH, B. OTHANEL. “Historical Facts and Social 
Action.” The Social Studies. 33:291-294. No- 
vember, 1942. 

The teacher of history is concerned with ques- 
tions of fact, of theory, and of ethics. “In the 
realm of social conduct historical facts are used 
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to defend or to attack a proposed course of 
action.” As conditions change, the applications 
of facts change. Probably historical facts do not 
provide conclusive grounds for a proposed course 
of action. Boys and girls should be made to see 
what the different uses of facts are. They gain 
as they come to see that “historical facts can never 
prove that a present course of action can or 


should be followed.” 


STEGNER, WALLACE. “Is the Novel Done For?” 
Harper's Magazine. 186:76-83. December, 
1942. 

“The novel is in a blind alley . . . more 
peripheral, more negative, less representative, less 
important.” “Fiction, in our times, has declined 
upon journalism.” “The novelist as synthesizer 
has shown clear signs of giving way to the novelist 
as reporter.” Fifteen million copies of fiction 
books appeared in 1939 as against twenty-seven 
million a decade earlier. Beyond the present dead 
end however, is a “wide straight road,” after the 
wall which blocks the alley. 


Srrauss, WILLIAM V. “The National Debt: 
Means to Post-War Prosperity.” The American 
Scholar. 11:437-451. 


The author’s thesis is that the size of the na- 
tional debt is of little importance. The question 
is whether or not it disturbs the distribution of 
wealth and income among economic groups. 
Enough must be assessed against wealthy indi- 
viduals and corporations, so that the economic 
balance is not disturbed. 


Toxksvuic, SIGNE. “How Neutral Is Sweden?” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 170:91-96. November, 
1942. 

Sweden makes few concessions to the Nazi. 
There taxes are heavy. The Royal family is one 
of the active forces of democracy. Half of the 
Swedish merchant marine is in the allied service. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BEMAN, Lois E. “What Is It That Makes Suc- 
cessful Teachers?” The Nation’s Schools. 30: 
31. December, 1942. 


“Essential equipment for teaching is a good 
teaching personality, mastery of subject, devotion 
to duty, deep sympathy and human understanding. 

“The essential principle of education is not 
teaching, but love.” 


Dye, WILLIAM §S. “Liberal Studies in the Present 
Crisis.” School and Society. 56:505-506. No- 
vember 28, 1942. 

The author marshals reasons why there should 
be, not merely a “business-as-usual” attitude 
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toward liberal studies but rather of an accelera- 
tion of effort in their belief in the present crisis.” 


EsTVAN, FRANK J. “Democratic Processes in 
School Life.” 43:143-150. The Elementary 
School Journal. November, 1942. 

A report on how a rural community applied 
the democratic process in its educational plan- 
ning. A progressive experiment in pupil partici- 
pation by teachers and pupils in co-operation. 


Fry, CLEMENTS C. “The Psychiatrist’s Place in 
College.” Hygeia. 20:906-907ff. December, 
1942. 

The college student finds many adjustments 
necessary in social life, scholastic life, relation- 
ships to his family, and sex problems. Help can 
be given in these problems so that students may 
realize their personalities. 


Goupy, ELIZABETH. “Radio Is Dynamite.” The 
Clearing House. 17:71-75. October, 1942. 
Radio is a most powerful weapon for in- 

struction and destruction. Seventy per cent of 

Americans listen to commentators and news 

broadcasts. Sixty-one per cent of a modern high 

school show it the primary source of information 
on current events. “Radio affects the minds and 
hearts of all who listen.” 


GRAHAM, FRANK P. “Global War—The People’s 
Revolution.” School and Society. 56:365-370. 
October 24, 1942. 


This is both a global and a total war, involv- 
ing all continents, seas and skies, and all peoples. 
It is a world-wide counter-revolution against the 
people’s revolution. The article recounts the his- 
torical origin of the democratic ideal, and the 
counter idea of totalitarianism, “The university 
of the people is an outpost against the counter- 
revolution, a focus of civilization. . . .” 


HUTCHENS, ROBERT M. “Education at War.” 
The North Central Association Quarterly. 17: 
173-179. October, 1942. 

Accelerated programs often add more unneces- 
sary courses under the caption “war courses.” 
President Hutchens here describes the time-saving 
abbreviated undergraduate course at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Justice, S. MARIon. “What Next in Guidance?” 
The School Executive. 62:30-32. November, 
1942. 

The essential part of this article is a Check- 
List of Suggested Guidance Objectives for Sec- 
ondary Schools prepared by the State Department 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina. It is so 
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constructed that “next steps” may be concentrated 
on. 


KALLEN, Horace M, “Education for Freedom.” 
The Nation’s Schools. 30:18-19. November, 
1942. 


Freedom is recent and has been won by strug- 
gle. The schools have been factories of confor- 
mity, whereas they should be the homes of “ap- 

renticeship of liberty.” Teaching i horitari 
prenticeship of liberty. eaching is authoritarian 
rather than stimulating. 


PotreR, GLapys L. “Reading, Writing and 
Speaking—Their Contribution to Social Com- 
petence.” Childhood Education. 19:69-73. Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


These must be developed that the demands 
“of a complex society upon individuals shall not 
find them wanting or frustrated.” In our world 
children must be taught the value of insight and 
language as a means of making themselves a 
“part and parcel of an intricate social structure.” 


Reavis, WiLL1AM C, “The Community Func- 
tions of the City Superintendent.” The Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 43:78-85. October, 1942. 


The superintendent must keep uppermost the 
welfare of the child. He must know the commu- 
nity well. He must interpret the schools to the 
public. He must protect education against ex- 
ploitation, 
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RUSSELL, WILLIAM F, “Shortages in Education in 
the Midst of Plenty.” Teachers College Record. 
44:75-83. November, 1942. 

There is a shortage in literacy. More than ten 
million persons in the United States have not com- 
pleted the fourth grade. There is a shortage in 
health, in specific skills, in air-mindedness, War 
skills must be taught, but programs to instill 
fundamental ideals must not be lost if we are to 
be worth the saving. 


TUTTLE, EpitH M. “Student Government: Why 
Ours Worked.” The Clearing House. 17:135- 
138. November, 1942. 

Two teachers, the author being one, estab- 
lished student government in the Washington 
Irving High School (girls) of New York City 
twenty-eight years ago. There is much useful 
information about procedures in the article. 


WOODBRIDGE, HOMER. “Confessions of a Sum- 
mer School Teacher.” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 13:399-402ff. November, 1942. 


Immaterial rewards are new surroundings, new 
colleagues, new problems, contacts with students 
of varying backgrounds and opportunity to see 
methods of other institutions. Summer students 
are willing to work. There are “make-up” stu- 
dents (poor in quality), teachers working for 
the A.M. (many incompetent), but most are in- 
teresting and intelligent. The best reward of 
summer teaching is the chance to know minds 
eager to learn. 


America has proved that it is practicable to elevate the mass of man- 
kind—the. laboring or lower class—to raise them to self-respect, to 


make them competent to act a part in the great right and the great 
duty of self-government; and she has proved that this may be done 
by education and the diffusion of knowledge.-—DaniEL WEBSTER 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 100) 


Dictionary of Education, sponsored by Phi 
Delta Kappa, has written the article, Adult 
Education in the Canadian Armed Forces. 

The poem, Song, is contributed by Ken- 
neth Benne, of the University of Illinois, 
now in the armed forces. Dorothy Lee 
Richardson, of Rockville, Connecticut, has 
contributed two poems: Jn the Classical 
Section of the New York Library and In 
Florence . . . Long Ago. Anna Rozilla 
Crever, of San Jose, California, contributes 
a Christmas poem, Song of the Tally-Ho 
Horn. 

Book reviews have been written by the 
following: A. W. Vaughn, Alabama Col- 


lege; W. J. Gifford, Madison College; 
Wilhelmina Hill, University of Denver; 
Clara M. Kemler, University of Akron; 
E. M. Edmondson, University of Okla- 
homa; E. Benton Salt, University of 
Florida; Emma Reinhardt, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; Sara King Harvey, 
Indiana State Normal School (Terre 
Haute); Geraldine P. Dilla, University of 
Kansas City; and Isaac Doughton, State 
‘Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 

The final section is devoted to a review 
of educational and general articles in cur- 
rent magazines. 


De Edita 


In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 

Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight— 

Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil, and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


—RatpH Watpo EMERSON 





